














How advertising—like extra hired hands-— 
helps you get more out of farming! 





You depend on finding ready markets for 
your livestock when it’s time to sell—and 
for your crops when the harvest’s in. By 
advertising, Armour helps provide these 
ready markets for you—and helps to make 
them profitable markets, too! 

Through advertising Armour reaches out 
to every corner of the nation and creates a 
desire for the many products a modern 
packer makes today. Unknown markets 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name 
on food products or on soap, remember that the “raw 
materials” used to make these quality products may have 


come from your own farm. So try some—start being your 
own best customer, today! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 





are discovered when news is spread about 
new products. Old markets, too, are ex- 
panded among farms, homes and industry. 
And attractive illustrations in Armour food 
advertising constantly whet the nation’s 
appetite. By encouraging the nation to eat 
better, work better, live better, Armour 
advertising helps increase the demand for 
your farm products—helps you get more 
out of farming. 






ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 





AND COMPANY 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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U. S.-MEXICO LABOR CONTRACT 


Secretary Ernest L. Williams of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
and Joe Montague, attorney for the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion, attended a conference early in May 
in Mexico City on the U.S.-Mexico labor 
contract. Secretary Williams reports that 
the new agreement is much better than 
the old one. “The new contract calls for 
ranchmen,” he ‘said, “getting workers just 
the same as farmers, and at prevailing 
wages.” 


NEW NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
OFFICER 


John H. Davis, executive secretary of 
the National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives since 1944, announced on May 23, 
1952, that he had accepted the position 
of executive vice president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. He will take 
over his new position, which will include 
Washington representation of the Corpora- 
tion and other public relationships, on Sep- 
tember Ist. 

James H. Lemmon of South Dakota is 
president of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation and D. E. Judd, secretary- 
treasurer and acting manager. C. J. Faw- 
cett, former general manager, is serving 
as consultant for the Corporation. 


NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS MAN 
FOR CATTLEMEN 


Appointment of Lyle Liggett, veteran 
Colorado newspaper and radio man, as di- 
rector of information for the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, was 
made known on May 15, 1952, by Sam 
C. Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyoming, president 
and O. W. Lynam, Burdett, Kansas, public 
relations committee chairman. 

Liggett, a native of Ft. Collins, Colora- 
do, and a public relations specialist with 
the University of Denver for the past four 
years, will begin his new duties June 1 
in the association’s headquarters in Den- 
ver to ‘help with organization activitics 
mainly in expansion of its information pro- 
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The 16th Annual 


SAN ANGELO RAMBOUILLET 


RAM SALE 
July 21, 22, 28, 1952 


350 Top Quality Rambouillet Rams 


RAMS ... STUDS ... SINGLES ... GROUPS 


Consigned by the Nation's Leading Rambouillet Breeders 
JULY 21—CLASSIFICATION 
JULY 22—INSPECTION 

JULY 23—SALE 


at the SAN ANGELO FAIRGROUNDS, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Our Hampshire Ram consignment to the National 
Ram Sale August 18 and 19 will carry the same 
breeding as our Breeder's Champion Ewe at the 
1951 Chicago International Livestock Show. 

These rams were wintered outside, without 
any type of shed. 

We will appreciate your stopping at our pens 
for a visit and a look at our rams. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 












e COLUMBIAS e 


To those sheep producers who have purchased our rams in the 
past and to our many other friends in the sheep industry: 


We will again be entering the National Ram Sale with one of our 
finest consignments of Columbia Stud, Registered and Range Rams. 
HOPE TO SEE YOU THERE — AUGUST 18 and 19! 


MARK B. HANSON ONC 








ATTEND _ 26th ANNUAL 
OREGON 
RAM SALE 


PENDLETON AUGUST 15 10:00 A.M. 
325 Selected Superior Rams 


Sale Sponsored by 


OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. BOX 256 
PENDLETON, OREGON 











REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLETS 


@ Big Smooth Bodies 
@ Long Staple 
@ Well Grown 





@ Open Face 


You are invited to see my 
pen of yearlings at the 
NATIONAL RAM _ SALE 


EPHRAIM. 
UTAH 


CLIFFORD OLSEN 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
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For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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gram to its membership, the press, the 
radio and the general public. 





ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


This year 543,397 herds are entered jy 
1,648 artificial breeding associations. [y 
1951 more than 3 million cows were bred 
in that way. Top State is Wisconsin, with 
over 691,000 cows enrolled, and other 
States above the 200,000 mark are Min. 
nesota, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio and 
Iowa. Ten years ago there were only 73 
such associations. 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


Be careful all the time but watch your 
step particularly during the week July 20 
to 26, 1952-this year’s National Farm 
Safety Week. “The responsibilities laid on 
the shoulders of the American farmer to 
produce more food, fiber and other farm 
products require that every available farm 
worker be kept on the job,” says the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. “It is more important 
than ever, therefore, to stress farm safety 
and to encourage and develop the attitude 
toward safety that will help reduce the toll 
of accidents.” 


WYOMING WOOL SHORT COURSE 


July 21st to August 2nd are the dates 
for the first annual summer wool short 
course at the University of Wyoming. Ex- 
perts in the College of Agriculture will 
discuss the latest developments in wool 
production, sheep culling, wool grading, 
sheep parasites and economics of wool and 
lamb production. Laboratory work will 
also be an important part of the school. 
Interested growers are asked to contact 
Mr. Alexander Johnston, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
for further information. 


U.P.’s COLORED FILM 


“Culling Sheep” is a 10 minute 16 mm 
film just released by the Agricultural De- 
velopment Department of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company. A companion film 
to “Western Sheep” released last year, 
the new movie may be booked through the 
Union Pacific Motion Picture Bureau, 1416 
Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. There 
is no charge for its use. 


KRILIUM 
The sale of Krilium soil conditioner on 


a nationwide basis commenced May 12th. 
It is being offered to the public through 
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mail orders addressed to P. O. Box 878, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 
4, Missouri. Other new soil mellowers are: 
Soilise put out by American Cyanamid 
Co., Fluffium, a product of Dreer Co., 
Philadelphia; and Acrisoil, offered by a 
Newark, N. J. firm. Tests are being made 
to check them. 


NEW MANUFACTURERS’ PRESIDENT 


Ames Stevens, president of Ames Worst- 
ed Co., Lowell, Massachusetts, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, on May 8, 1952. He 
fills the position left vacant by the death 
of Arthur Besse last November. Mr. Ames 
will serve in an honorary capacity for one 
year. Edwin Wilkinson, elected executive 
vice president sometime ago, will conduct 
the association’s work. 


THE COVER 


“50,000,000 by 1960” 


Appropriate is the word for this month’s 
cover. Years of effort by wool growers to 
obtain national recognition of the problems 
of the industry have resulted in a wide- 
scale Increased Production Program. 

A brochure on 
)) 72 NATIONAL the subject was 
Re Weigva catried as a sec- 

m™ tion of this maga- 
zine last month. 
Simultaneously the 
program was 
launched with a 
dinner meeting in 
Washington, D. C. 
April’ 30th, under 
the auspices of the 


“National Wool Growers Association. 


This month’s cover features the head 
table at that meeting and shows a part of 
the huge dining room with leaders of Gov- 
ernment. At the head table were, stand- 
ing left to right: Vice President John H. 
Breckenridge of Idaho; Representative 
Wesley A. D’Ewart of Montana; Vice Pres- 
ident John A. Reed, of Wyoming; Sena- 
tor Guy Cordon of Oregon; President W. 
H. Steiwer of Oregon; Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming, Vice President 
Ray W. Willoughby of Texas; Representa- 
tive O. C. Fisher of Texas and Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace Ulmer of Montana. 

The industry’s goal of 50,000,000 sheep 
in the U. S. by 1960 is symbolically pre- 
sented, for at this dinner the growers 
began carrying their story to the Nation. 
How they did this is given elsewhere in 
this issue, with other details of the affair, 
one of the industry’s most successful meet- 
ings with the Nation’s leaders. 
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You Can Put Quality 
in Your Herds By 


Saving Top Ewe 
Lambs from Madsen 
Rams. 

Nor Will You Be 
Disappointed When 
the Heavy, Long- 
bodied Wether 
Lambs Cross the 


Scales. 


DON’T WAIT! 


: Contact us earl 
“This Is The Type” of bucks we are producing. for your deg 
Note the deep chest, smooth body, open face, and Y 

fine long staple wool. in 1952 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 


Duna Meuin' Raack 


For our NATIONAL RAM SALE consignment in Salt Lake City August 18 
and 19, we are selecting a choice pen of five SUFFOLK rams. They will 
carry that same careful fitting and breeding that enabled us to consign 
the high-selling $450 Hampshire stud ram at the recent California Ram 
Sale and to sell our Hampshire pens at $220 per head average. COME 
AND SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT ! 


GODFREY PRIDDY & SON _ cstrom 











PANAMAS SUFFOLKS 


We will have at the 
1952 National Ram Sale 


The Top Selections from the Original Panama 
Flock and from America’s Largest Suffolk Flock 


Hardy Range-Raised Rams 


Ready for Service 


FRED M. LAIDLAW 
MULDOON, IDAHO 
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GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
Cc. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
J. A. Sinnott, Glendale, Arizona 
Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho 
Warren E. Johnson, Spearfish, South Dakota 
John T. Williams, Sanderson, Texas 
M. V. Hateh, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 


14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
J. A. Sinnott, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 


151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Raymond Anchordoguy, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 


Drovers’ Bidg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 
Dan McIntyre, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 
David Little, President 
M. C. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 


Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 


P. O. Box 1429, Reno 
E. R. Marvel, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 


Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bidg., San Angelo 

John T. Williams, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 


J. A. Hooper, Secretary 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Chestnut Street, Yakima 
Russell D 


. Brown, President 
A. E Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Asseciation 

Rapid City 

Warren E. Johnson, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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Association Presents Its Views on 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and subscriptions are received along with state associa- 


tion dues by the secretaries shown for the following states: 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
To non-members $5.00 


per year. Entered as Second Class Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1103. Act of October 8, 1917, authorized August 23, 1918. 
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0 Million by F300! 


OU saw and will see in the last and 

this issue of the National Wool Grower 
much about 50 million stock sheep by 
| 1960. 
| No doubt there will be many who won- 
der why people engaged in a raw material 
producing industry are attempting to in- 
crease price competition for the products 
| they are now producing. It is admitted 
| this attitude is the reverse of that of most 
American industries today. 


Reasons Why 


| There are, however, many good reasons 
for such a program by producers. 

(1) From the standpoint of the welfare 

| of our own country: with domestic produc- 
| tion of wool only twenty-five to thirty per- 
‘cent of consumption, the present produc- 
tion of domestic wool is below minimum 
safety requirements. Domestic production 
is not sufficient to clothe our armed forces 
at present numbers. 

(2) There are always civilian require- 
ments which must be met. 

| (3) Present lamb production is such 
that the needs for normal channels of trade 
are not filled and as a consequence retail 
gutlets are unable to stock a product, the 
supply of which is so uncertain. 

(4) In addition to the loss of a most 
nutritive food for human consumption, 
there is a waste of natural forage resources. 

For these and other reasons your Asso- 
ciation is making every effort to encourage 
domestic sheep production. 

The preparation of the story of the 
industry, a positive program for increased 

| production, and its presentation in Wash- 
ington, D. C., lay the foundation with an 

| analysis of the problems and the remedies, 

| or, in other words, just the beginning of 
a long-range program. 


Action Programs Are the Next Step 


Your National has taken action and is 
pursuing a planned course for improve- 
ment of the industry. In the number one 
problem of adequate and dependable 


| labor, at the instigation of the California 


Range Association, much was accomplish- 
ed by your National and the California 
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group in securing the “sheepherder bill” 
permitting a quota of 500 to enter this 
country for the specific purpose of reliev- 
ing the skilled labor shortage of the indus- 
try. This is for the immediate problem 
of 1952. 

The long-range solution which at this 
writing has not been completely solved 
although it has passed both houses of Con- 
gress, is the McCarran-Walter Omnibus 
Immigration bill. It will permit by im- 
portation men needed when there is no 
domestic sheepherder supply available. 
The last report from the Texas Association 
indicated that they felt the Mexican Na- 
tional labor problem would be worked out 
satisfactorily. 

It is realized that this is not the end of 
the labor problems of the industry — but 
action has been taken. 

For over two and a half years the na- 
tional livestock associations have been 
working on a proposed uniform code for 
the administration of grazing on Federal 
lands. This legislative proposal, although 
not completely worked out, is nearing com- 
pletion and if enacted into law would go 
a long way in stabilizing the livestock in- 
dustry. 





Executive Committee Meet- 
ings, Rapid City, S. D., 
June 23-24 


The Executive Committee of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the Council of Directors of the 
American Wool Council, Inc., will 
hold open meetings in Rapid City, 
South Dakota, June 23rd and 24th, 
this year. Wool growers are invited 
to attend. It is hoped especially that 
Association members from _ eastern 
Montana, eastern Wyoming and 
South Dakota will come and get ac- 
quainted with the organizations’ ac- 
tivities and the leaders who carry 
the work along. 

Hotel or motel reservations may 
be obtained through Mr. Harry J. 
Devereaux, Secretary of the Western 
South Dakota Sheep Growers Asso- 
ciation, Rapid City, South Dakota. 











Range improvements are vital to an ex- 
panded sheep industry. Your National has 
been foremost in attempting to get funds 
paid by the permittee appropriated by 
Congress for range improvements on forest 
lands. These are actions for encouraging 
increased production. 

The physical welfare of sheep is always 
vital to the industry. Your National can 
most effectively assist on broad research 
problems. It was instrumental in securing 
funds for scabies eradication. In fiscal 
1952 $109,243 was spent for this work. 
The House has appropriated $173,200 for 
fiscal 1953 and there is little doubt that 
the Senate will concur. 

Vibrionic (infectious) abortion in ewes 
has been a big problem this year. Efforts 
are being made to have research conducted 
to find the cure for this disease. 

An appropriation of $10,000,000 for the 
establishment of a laboratory for research 
on foot-and-mouth disease is included in 
a Deficiency Appropriations Bill (H.R. 
7860). It passed the House without op- 
position on May 20, 1952, and is now 
before a Senate appropriations committee. 
The laboratory will not be on the main- 
land. Public Law 496, passed in April, 
1948, under which $500,000 was appro- 
priated for the erection of a foot-and-mouth 
research laboratory, specifically states that 
no live virus of foot-and-mouth disease 
may be introduced to the mainland of the 
United States except coastal islands bound- 
ed by waters suitable for deep water navi- 
gation. However, in the case of an actual 
outbreak of the disease in this country, 
importation of the virus would be _per- 
mitted at the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Along with research comes education in 
many fields affecting the sheep industry. 
Your National Wool Grower keeps you in- 
formed on the many worthwhile develop- 
ments and experiments being carried on 
to better the physical welfare of sheep 
and to keep the producer better informed. 
These are action programs. 

Under the heading of “Participation of 
sheep industry in Government policies” 
the great multitude of problems 
must be handled in Washington, 


or at least that is the focal point. 


comes 
which 
D. C., 
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These are action programs which take con- 
stant vigilance. This year they have in- 
cluded the non-recourse loan program for 
wool; the countervailing duty on imported 
foreign top (no results as yet); application 
of Section 22 of AAA applied to imported 
wool (Secretary of Agriculture is conduct- 
ing study); “Buy American” Act applied 
to raw wool in defense appropriations bill 
(House has passed, pending in the 
Senate); “Parity Tariff for Taxpayer Pro- 
tection” (three bills introduced by Con- 
gressmen D’Ewart of Montana, and Berry 
of South Dakota and Senator Mundt of 
South Dakota. No action expected this 
year, but complete understanding needed 
by producers in industry); attempted 
elimination of expensive unworkable con- 
trols under OPS (not accomplished mainly 
because of the political reasons) and many 
others. These are action programs. 

On June 23 and 24, 1952, as guests of 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers As- 
sociation, your Executive Committee wi!l 
meet for a thorough discussion and review 
of all of these subjects and to chart the 
future work of the Association with the 
object: increased production. What are 
your recommendations? 

—J. M. Jones 





Association Presents 
Its Views on Tariff 
And Price Controls 


HE National Wool Growers Association 

filed (May 2, 1952) a strong statement 
with the Senate Finance Conimittee on 
H.R. 5505. This measure proposes to 
amend some of the administrative features 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. Principal re- 
quest of the Association, based on the 
wool top situation under bounty or ex- 
change rates of Uruguay and Argentina, 
was that section 303 of the Tariff Act 
be amended so that “the existence and 
extent of a grant or bounty bestowed by 
multiple rates of foreign currency can he 
readily ascertained through the application 
of practical tests, with resort to the Courts 
in case of delays or refusals.” 


The position of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association relative to H.R. 6546 to 
amend and extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 was set forth in a statement 
which President W. H. Steiwer filed with 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, May 16, 1952. After describing the 
current economic situation of the sheep 
industry and its cause, the Association’s 
statement asked that Titles IV and V of 
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the Defense Production Act, which cover 
price and wage stabilization and the settle- 
ment of labor disputes, be eliminated, be- 
cause “it has been conclusively proved that 
direct price controls will not work, are 
of no benefit to consumers, are a handicap 
to production and a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money. 





NEED A SHEEPHERDER? 


Some of the 500 quota of imported 
sheepherders granted under S.2549 
is still available. Sheepmen desiring 
to take advantage of this program 
to obtain competent herders should 
file their application immediately 
with: 


Robert Franklin, Secretary 
California Range Association 
827 North Van Ness Avenue 
Fresno, California 


DO IT TODAY! 











Freight Rate Items 


LESS-THAN-CARLOAD RATES 


“M\HERE is hardly a month that goes by,” 
writes Charles E. Blaine, Commerce 
Specialist for the National Wool Growers 
Association, “that we are riot called upon 
to check the less-carload charges applying 
on a shipment of registered livestock. The 
carriers have usually applied the less-car- 
load rate, even though shipper ordered a 
car and did not indicate that he did not 
want the exclusive use of the car. How- 
ever, when overcharge claims are presented 
to the carriers to correct some error in the 
rate applied, then question is usually raised 
respecting whether the shipment was ac- 
tually subject to the less-carload rates.” 
Therefore, it behooves shippers, when 
arranging for the shipment of registered 
livestock, to specify that their shipment 
will be less than a carload and that they 
will not want to use the entire car, in order 
to get the benefit of less-than-carload rates. 


CLASS RATE CASES 


The new Uniform Freight Classification 
No. 1 became effective May 30, 1952, fol- 
lowing refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to suspend the schedules ap- 
proved in its report on July 26, 1951 in 
Docket No. 28310. 

The new schedule will apply only in 
the area east of the Rocky Mountains, as 





special investigation of the class rates ig} ——— 


the Mountain-Pacific territory (Docket, 
No. 30416 and 30660) started late lag 
year has not been completed. Meantime, 
all industries in the Intermountain are, 
are preparing to make the strongest possi. 
ble fight to have class rates to the Moun. 
tain-Pacific territory comparable with those 
to other areas. Historically the class rates 
in the Mountain-Pacific region have always 
been 15 percent higher on a mileage basis 
than those in other areas. 

A meeting of the Emergency Committee 
on Intermountain Freight Rates held in 
Salt Lake City on May 5th discussed the 
necessity of raising funds to pay for a cost 
study to be used in presenting their posi- 
tion to the Commission. The Commission: 
usually prepares these cost studies; in fact 
did so in connection with the investigation 
and decision on class rates throughout the 
Nation east of the Rocky Mountains. Ree- 
ommendation to the Commission to make 
a similar study of the Mountain-Pacific 
territory was not accepted, it is understood, 
because sufficient funds were not available, 
It is preferable, of course, to have the Com- 
mission make its own cost studies because 
naturally they carry more weight than 
those made by outside agencies. 

A $40,000 fund is the goal set by the 
Emergency Committee on Intermountain 
Freight Rates for the cost study and other 
expenses in handling the case. 

The importance of these cases to the 
livestock people lies in the fact that though 
livestock commodities and wool move on 
commodity rates, it is the class rates that 
actually provide the foundation on which 
commodity rates are based. The cases, 
of course, are similarly important to all 
other industries. 





Wool Trade Cooperates 


In Collection of Dues and Wool 
Promotion Funds 


LL members of the Boston Wool Trade 

Association have been urged, by their 
president, Ralph J. Keltie, to include the 
proper clause in all wool contracts to cover 
the deduction of association dues in the 
States where this program is applicable 
and the wool promotion fee. Mr. Keltie’s 
letter to members of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association, dated May 20, 1952, is 
set up on page 7. 

Also, President Hugh Munro of the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association has ex- 
pressed the wish that Mr. Keltie’s circular 
letter will accomplish results. 
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a clause: 


associations respectively.” 


are supporting this movement actively. 


whether or not through the Government 


outlined above. 


Your cooperation will be appreciated. 





Wool Trade Letter 


All members of the trade who are planning to operate under the Domestic 
Wool Support Program have been urged to include in their contracts with growers 


“Deductions for Wool Grower Association dues and/or 
Wool Promotion as established by the producer 


This suggestion, however, is not limited to those dealers who will handle 
Government-loan wool. The American Wool Council and The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
are doing a splendid job for the industry, and the growers of the United States 


Wool dealers handling domestic wool either by purchase or on consignment, 


collection of funds for the American Wool Council and The Wool Bureau, Inc. by: 


1. Inserting in their contracts with Producers, whether consign- 
ment or purchase, a clause authorizing the deduction as 


2. Doing something about it. In other words, it is not enough 
to have the clause in. Make sure the deduction is made by 
instructing all western representatives to make this deduc- 
tion when settling for wool purchased outright from growers. 
The consignment deduction will be made in the office of the 
dealer when rendering account sales. 


If there is any doubt as to the proper amount to deduct, will you please com- 
municate with the SECRETARY, BOSTON WOOL TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


wool program, are urged to support the 


RALPH J. KELTIE, President 








Inu Memoriam 


Bruce M. Barnard 


pe M. Barnard, 61, prominent New 
Mexico breeder and former consignor 
of Suffolks to the National Ram Sale, died 
in an El Paso, Texas, hospital of pneu- 
monia on April 21st. 

Mr. Barnard, who not only bred pure- 
bred Rambouillets and Suffolk range rams 
but commercial sheep also, operated at 
Shiprock, New Mexico and Dolores, Colo- 
rado, using the range at the latter point 
for summer grazing. - 

Coming from Omaha, Nebraska, where 
he was born via Paducah, Kentucky, to 
Colorado as a boy, he proposed to take 
up his father’s profession as a mining en- 
gineer and entered the Colorado State 
School of Mines. That idea was abandon- 
ed, however, and eventually he founded 
an Indian trading post at Shiprock, New 
Mexico and established his sheep business 
there. 

As a member of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association he had served on its 
Board of Directors for over 30 years. He 
was also a member of the Colorado sheep- 
men’s organization and of the National 
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Wool Growers Association. His progres- 
sive attitude made him one of the first to 
enter the New Mexico sheep improvement 
program and to induce others to partici- 
pate. He was also instrumental in setting 
up New Mexico’s ram sale and headed the 
sale committee of the New Mexico Asso- 
ciation. He was active also in advancing 
the welfare of the Navajo Indians in the 
Shiprock area and counted many of them 
as his friends. 

The National Wool Grower always found 
Mr. Barnard very cooperative in furnish- 
ing sheep and wool news from his area. 

Mrs. Barnard and one son, Bruce M. 
Barnard, Jr., vice president of the Roder- 
ick Broadcasting Company of El Paso, 
Texas and two grandsons survive. 

The sheep industry can ill afford to lose 
men of Mr. Barnard’s caliber. 


Colonel Charles F. H. Johnson 


OLONEL Charles F. H. Johnson, presi- 

dent of Botany Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey, and one of the most 
dramatic and outstanding figures in the 
American textile industry, died following 
a heart attack at his home in Passaic on 
the evening of May 9, 1952. 


Colonel Johnson, 72 years old at the 
time of his death, numbered among his 
legions of friends many wool growers. He 
addressed the National Convention in 
January, 1945, dt Ft. Worth, Texas, .on 
“Cooperation,” and his willingness at all 
times to cooperate with the growers in 
providing materials for fashion shows and 
in giving financial support to wool promo- 
tion will be remembered. 

“His career,” it is stated in one obituary, 
“was a classic story of a first generation 
American who advanced himself by indus- 
try and unremitting courage to a top-most 
place in an industry of tradition, all of 
which he flouted for an individual course 
which, as the years passed, other textile 
leaders were to follow.” 

Not only for his far-seeing business poli- 
cies but also in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations was Colonel Johnson noted, 
having established a joint industry- 
management educational course in which 
supervisors, foremen and union shop 
stewards studied together the techniques 
of mutual cooperation. 


During World War I he was commis- 
sioned by the Secretary of War as a Major 
in the Air Force in charge of industrial 
relations in aircraft production; was pro- 
moted to Lt. Colonel in the Air Corps Re- 
serve and to a full Colonel by President 
Coolidge. He served as an aide to Major 
General Irving J. Phillipson, Commander 
of Army Emergency Relief in World War 
II and was awarded the Legion of Merit 
for “devotion to duty, initiative and great 
capacity for leadership” and also the 
Novelli Medal for “outstanding efforts in 
our national defense.” 

Surviving Colonel Johnson are his 
widow, one son, Charles F. H. Johnson, 
Jr., two grandsons and one sister. Charles 
F. H. Johnson, Jr., was made president 
of Botany Mills, Inc., at a special meeting 
of the Board of Directors on May 19th. 


Mrs. H. S. Erickson 


Mrs. Dorothy Cutler Erickson, past 
president of the Utah Wool Growers Aux- 
iliary, died at her home in Salt Lake City, 
May 25th, after a lingering illness. Active 
in Red Cross work and as a member of the 
Ladies Literary Club, Salt Lake Council of 
Women as well as in the Auxiliary, Mrs. 
Erickson will be remembered for her 
charming personality and willingness at 
all times to work in behalf of civic and 
community enterprises. Mr. Erickson, 
two daughters, her mother and several 
sisters survive. 








0,000,000 SHEEP BY 196 


WASHINGTON DINNER LAUNCHES PROGRAM 


WILLARD HOTEL — APRIL 30, 1952 





Congressional Sponsors of the Increased Production Program with National Association Officer 
Texas; President W. H. Steiwer, Vice President John A. Reed: Senator Guy Cordon, 
gressman Wesley A. D’Ewart, Montana. 


s: Left to right, Congressman O. C. Fisher, 


Oregon; Senator J. C. O'Mahoney, Wyoming and Con- 


THE GROWERS TELL THEIR STORY 


PRESIDENT W. H. STEIWER 
Fossil, Oregon 

PONSORS: Senator O’Mahoney, Sena- 

tor Cordon, Congressman Fisher and 
Congressman D’Ewart, and Distinguished 
Guests: 

If it has seemed to you that we are 
somewhat unnecessarily spotlighting our- 
selves, please don’t think that we are being 
carried away by a sense of our own im- 
portance. We are really just a bunch of 
sheepherders who are trying to emphasize 
to you our unity of thinking on how we 
may best help our Nation and ourselves by 
the increased production of our products— 
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meat and wool. 

In doing this we are going to try to be 
as brief as possible. You will shortly re- 
ceive a booklet prepared by the National 
Wool Growers Association which is the 
result of many months of hard work of 
a committee of sheep raisers. It is our 
purpose now to touch briefly on the high- 
lights of this brochure. We hope that each 
of you will later go over this booklet care- 
fully. Although there has been an increase 
in sheep numbers in the past two years, 
there are in the United States today 44 
percent fewer stock sheep on our farms 
and ranches than there were ten years ago. 


Sheep are a valuable part of our econo- 
my because, first of all, they provide us 
with two basic necessities of life: food in 
the form of meat, and clothing in the form 
of wool. In addition, sheep provide us with 
valuable by-products such as_ leather, 
sheepskins and many extracts which are 
all important to modern medicine. 

Due to the fact that the varied feed 
requirements of sheep cause them to eat 
forage which would be unattractive to 
other animals, they bring about a more 
complete use of our ranges and pastures 
when grazed with other livestock. This is 
important to our economy. We are told 
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that 97 percent of the food consumed by 
sheep is pasture and forage crops and only 
$ percent is concentrated feeds. The sheep 
is the only domestic animal capable of 
producing a prime product from forage. 
This is important because sheep are cap- 
able of converting submarginal land into 
income-producing land. This results in in- 
creased benefits to local, State and national 
economies. The labor and investment in- 
come from sheep production produces rev- 
enue for schools, roads and other local 
improvements. 

Sheep can be well utilized in the eastern 
and mid-western farm States because they 
feed on waste gleanings from stubble and 
stocks of rye and wheat crops as well as 
weeds and natural grasses. At the same 
time they are enriching the land with soil- 
building fertilizer. 

It is interesting to note that sheep are 
an important part of livestock production 
in all countries of the world that have 
grassland agriculture. Sheep populations 
in all continents of the world are greater 
in relation to total livestock population than 
in the United States. And since grass and 
forage crops constitute practically all of 
a sheep’s food requirements, an increase 
in our sheep production would mean that 
more of our land would be used for grass 
crops, which are essential to insure the 
control of erosion, floods and soil depletion. 

Some of you may be astonished to learn 
that 67.5 percent of the Nation’s land area 
is usable only for grazing livestock and 
producing feed and forage. Furthermore, 
only 6 percent is crop land used for pro- 
duction of human food. Less than 4 per- 
cent is in cities, parks, roads and railroads. 

All of these factors emphasize the need 
of sheep production in using otherwise 
wasted natural resources. 

We have in the United States at the 
present time approximately 28 million stock 
sheep. The producing. segment of the 
sheep industry is now setting a goal of 
50 million stock sheep by 1960. At this 
time the five Vice Presidents of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association are going 
to present to you briefly some of the im- 
portant reasons for the necessity and the 
advantages of increased sheep production 
outside of those I have mentioned. Also 
they will tell you how we producers feel 
that our domestic supply of lamb and wool 
can be increased and the factors which 
enter that increased production program. 


VICE PRESIDENT R. W. WILLOUGHBY 
San Angelo, Texas 

|‘ 1942, with a population of 135 mil- 

lions, the United States had approximate- 
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Left to right: Harry Petersen, Past- President, California Wool Growers Association: 
Hon. Clair Engle, Congressman, California; Hon. Allan O. Hunter, Congressman, Cali- 
fornia; Hon. John J. Allen, Jr., Congressman, California: Hon. George P. Miller, Congress- 
man, California: Hon. Hubert B. Scudder, Congressman, California. 


Left to right: Hon. J. Edgar Chenoweth, Congressman, Colorado; 


Hon. William S. 
Hill, Congressman, Colorado; Hon. Edwin C. Johnson, Senator, Colorado; Dan McIntyre, 


President, Colorado Wool Growers Association; Hon. Byron G. Rogers, Congressman, 
Colorado: Hon. George D. Aiken, Senator, Vermont; Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall, Congress- 
man, Colorado. 


ly 50 million stock sheep. In 1952, with 
a population of 156 millions, this country 
has only 28 million stock sheep. This 
means that our domestic shorn wool pro- 


duction has declined 43 percent in the 
last decade. What are the logical reasons 
for restoring our domestic wool production 
to 1942 levels, which would be possible 
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with a minimum of 50 million stock sheep 
by 1960? 

In the first place, synthetic fibers have 
been unable to capture wool’s insulative 
ability to protect the body against cold 
and heat. There are synthetic fibers but 
there is no such thing as synthetic wool. 
The climate of the United States requires 
wool for health and comfort of the entire 
population. Out of 61 important cities 
in the United States, only four have aver- 
age annual temperatures of over 60° and 
in all except one, indoor heating is re- 
quired at some time during the year. 

Furthermore, our per capita consump- 
tion of apparel wool has increased over 
pre-war consumption five times as fast as 
the world average. Today we import 75 
percent of our wool requirements as com- 
pared to 25 percent during the 1930's. 
We can continue to import increasing 
quantities of apparel wool but there are 
impelling reasons why the United States 
must assure itself of at least a strategic 
spot supply of domestic wool on which 
it can depend. 

One impelling reason is the fact that the 
distance imported wool must travel—6,000 
to 12,000 miles — makes our supply very 
vulnerable in case of war. Furthermore, 
our chief world sources of apparel wool 
have almost doubled their internal con- 
sumption within the past 20 years; there 
is less wool available for us to import. 


Our American wool textile industry has 
the largest production capacity of its kind 
in the world. It must have a supply of 
wool on which it can depend in order to 
continue to pay wages in excess of 
$400,000,000 a year. The tailored cloth- 
ing industry, in turn, is dependent on wool 
textile production to furnish goods to keep 
its 350,000 men and women working at 
an annual wage of approximately 
$850,000,000. Other industries largely de- 
pendent on sheep production are leather 
tanning, pharmaceutical products; and 
sheepskins, hides and pelt products. To 
do this we need an import duty sufficient 
to put our product on a comparable basis 
with foreign countries tc protect both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

World War II furnished all the evidence 
necessary that no nation can wage a war 
successfully without ample supplies of 
wool. It was fortunate that sea lanes in 
the Pacific remained open and permitted 
the transportation of enough wool for our 
armed forces. The Axis powers, particu- 
larly Germany, were not so fortunate. Mili- 
tary experts agree that lack of warm wool 
clothing contributed to the weakening in 
morale and fitness of the enemy forces, 
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Top, left to right: Hon. Herman Welker, Senator, Idaho; Hon. Heny C. Dworshak, Sena- 





tor, Idaho; Hon. John T. Wood, Congressman, Idaho; Hon. Ralph Harvey, Congressman, 
Indiana; R. B. Corbett, Agricultural Counsel, National Association of Food Chains; Cecil 
W. Creel, University of Nevada; H. E. Reed, Director, Livestock Branch, USDA: David 
Little, President, Idaho Wool Growers Association. 


Bottom, left to right: Hon. Zales N. Ecton, Senator, Montana: Howard Doggett, President, 
Montana Wool Growers Association; Gen. William R. Allen, Assistant Chief G-4, In 
Charge of Procurement, U. S. Army; Hon. Mike Mansfield, Congressman, Montana. 


which finally lost them the war. 

Each man in our armed forces required 
an average of 135 pounds of grease wool 
during World War II. On this basis, our 
goal of 50 million stock sheep would sup- 
ply this country with sufficient wool to 
equip a defense force such as we maintain 
today. Civilians in that case would have 
to rely entirely on the hazards of wartime 
transport for wool supplies. 

Considering all of these factors, the need 
and urgency for an increased supply of 
domestic wool cannot be over-emphasized. 
But it must be remembered wool growers 
cannot get in and out of business over- 
night, because of the tremendous invest- 
ments in lands, equipment and livestock. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOHN A. REED 
Kemmerer, Wyoming 


NE of the factors responsible for the 

decline in our sheep population which 
started during the 1940’s was the dwin- 
dling supply of available sheepherders. In 
the past many herders in this country were 
European immigrants. Mexican Nationals 
and American-Mexicans were employed in 
Texas and other southwestern and western 
States. Immigration restrictions have vir- 
tually shut off most of these sources of 
supply. However, legislation passed this 
month is a move in the right direction and 
will permit importation of 500 additional 
herders. Also, it is very important that 
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Top, left to right: Hon. Wayne Morse, Senator, Oregon; Hon. Lowell Stockman, Congress- 
man, Oregon; Hon. Harris Ellsworth, Congressman, Oregon; Hon. Homer D. Angell, Con- 
gressman, Oregon: John H. Breckinridge, Attorney, Washington, D. C.; R. A. Ward, General 
Manager, Pacific Wool Growers; Hon. Walter Norblad, Congressman, Oregon; Gerald 
Stanfield, President, Oregon Wool Growers Association. 


Center, left to right: Hon. Karl E. Mundt, Senator, South Dakota; Hon. Francis Case, 
Senator, South Dakota: Max Schuft, Western South Dakota Sheep Growers Association: 
Hon. E. Y. Berry, Congressman, South Dakota; Nathaniel Knowles, representing Secretaty 
of Defense: Mr. Devany. representing Congressman Lovre of South Dakota; D. E. Judd, 
Acting Manager, National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


Bottom, left to right: Walter Pfluger, Second Vice President. Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association: Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Senator, Texas; Hon. Frank Ikard, Congress- 
man, Texas; Hon. Omar Burleson, Congressman, Texas. 
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the Mexico-United States Migrant Labor 
Agreement be modified so that the Texas 
sheep industry, our largest sheep producing 
State, can again employ Mexican Nationals. 

Without an adequate supply of compe- 
tent sheepherders, the western sheep in- 
dustry cannot plan any substantial increase 
in flocks. 

A much more important factor in the de- 
cline of our sheep population is the restric- 
tive price policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Despite increased operating costs 
the sheep producer’s income from wool 
was stationary under price ceilings for five 
years, from 1941 to 1946; and on lamb 
and mutton it was stationary for three 
years, from 1942 to 1945, resulting from 
ceilings on dressed lamb and mutton. Dur- 
ing this period prices paid by sheep pro- 
ducers for commodities, taxes and labor 
were rising steadily. As a result sheep 
producers face mounting odds in achieving 
an operating profit. This fact is proved 
in annual surveys by the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission of income from sheep and wool 
and costs of production on a number of 
ranches in the far West and Texas. These 
Tariff Commission studies show mounting 
deficits from 1940 to 1948. 

For example, comparison of profits of 
wool production in the United States with 
Australia for the years 1946 to 1952, 
shows that by 1950 operating profits in 
Australia had tripled and by 1951 they 
were more than five times the 1946 rate. 
Profits of the American wool producer re- 
mained unchanged from 1946 to 1950. 
In 1950 and 1951 there was some im- 
provement. Australian wool production is 
based on vast expenses of grazing land 
acquired at low cost and relatively lower 
labor costs than in the United States. The 
Australian Government, furthermore, pur- 
sues a policy of utmost encouragement in 
matters pertaining to their sheep industry. 
On the other hand, in the United States 
there has been no recognition of the neces- 
sity to the national welfare of the products 
of the sheep industry. Government policy 
toward the sheep industry has frequently 
been subordinated to other interests. Gov- 
ernment agencies have repeatedly by- 
passed wool growers’ counsel in deciding 
issues which affect their interests profound- 
ly. Industry and agriculture are being en- 
listed to cooperate with the Government in 
an accelerated production effort for the 
defense program. Where this program af- 
fects the sheep industry, its representatives 
have a vast wealth of practical experience 


to offer in helping establish fair, workable 
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Top, left to right: Hon. Paul C. Jones, Congressman, Missouri: Russell D. Brown, President, 





Washington Wool Growers Association; Hon. Thor C. Tollefson, Congressman, Washing- 
ton; Albert M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior; Hon. 


Walt Horan, Congressman, Washington. 


Bottom, left to right: Tom Ross, Assistant to Senator George W. Malone, Nevada; Hon. 
Harold Linder, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs; Hon. August H. 
Andresen, Congressman, Minnesota: Hon. Lester C. Hunt, Senator, Wyoming; J. Byron 
Wilson, Secretary, Wyoming Wool Growers Association: Hon. William H. Harrison, Con- 


gressman, Wyoming. 


policies for an effective defense job. The 
Government should call upon them for 
counsel and suggestions, if increased pro- 
duction is to prevail. 


VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE ULMER 
Miles City, Montana 


HE sheep industry of the United States 

is primarily a dual-product industry, 
producing meat for food as well as wool 
for clothing. Although lamb and mutton 
account for a small share of the Nation’s 
total meat supplies, the requirements of 
a growing population and a rising standard 
of living make every contribution signifi- 
cant. Furthermore, to the producer, lamb 
is of primary importance because it con- 
stitutes the major portion of his income. 

Lamb is important in the diet, not for 
its appetite appeal alone, but for the es- 
sential food nutrients it contains. It is an 
excellent source of high quality protein 
for body building; it is one of the best 
sources of iron, needed for rich, red blood; 
and of phosphorous needed for bones and 
teeth. It is an excellent source of the B 
vitamins, essential for growth and health. 
Furthermore, lamb is easily and completely 
digested. 
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From 1940 to 1950 per capita consump- 
tion of all meats increased 1.4 percent 
but due to the decline in our sheep popu- 
lation, per capita lamb consumption fell 
39 percent. In 1951 per capita consump- 
tion of lamb was estimated at three pounds 
or a pound less than in 1950 and less 
than half the 1940 consumption. It is 
certainly a disfavor to the Nation’s con- 
sumers that such a small quantity of a nu- 
tritive, appetizing meat is available. Not 
only does a growing population and thriv- 
ing economy require expanding meat sup- 
plies but our military forces and defense 
workers require more meat per capita. The 
proposed goal of 50 million sheep will 
restore in 1960 approximately the 1940 per 
capita diet of lamb for 37 million more 


persons than the country’s population in 
1940. 


VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHN H. BRECKENRIDGE 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


NE reason we do not have more sheep 
in our Nation today is that, with a few 
outstanding exceptions, there has been 
quite a lack of promotion and emphasis 


on sheep by Federal and State Government 
agencies and other organizations which 
could interest farmers and ranchers jp 
sheep production. There has also been in. 
sufficient basic research on the most adapt. 
able breeds of sheep, parasite control, and 
disease and flock management, in practical. 
ly all areas, and especially in the far east. 
ern sections of the United States where 
there are no sheep-breeding laboratories 
or other useful means of encouraging better 
production. 

Two serious menaces to sheep flocks are 
predatory animals and sheep diseases, 
both of which are ruthless killers when 
controls are relaxed or absent. 


The work of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and cooperating State agencies 
in hunting predators by airplane, trapping, 
and use of new poison has been most ef- 
fective during the past five years. How- 
ever, uniformity of control among States 
and constant vigilance are needed to pro- 
tect sheep flocks from predators. In the 
Farm States the sheep-killing dog has been 
not only a serious obstacle to increased 
sheep numbers but also one of the greatest 
causes of discouragement to farmers who 
would otherwise be inclined to go into the 
sheep-raising business. Educational pro- 
grams which might result im a uniform 
dog control law for all States would go far 
toward encouraging sheep raising, espe- 
cially in the Farm States. 


Some 50 years ago sheep scabies, a high- 
ly contagious disease which spreads 
rapidly, caused great monetary losses in 
the sheep industry of the Western States. 
About 20 years ago, after millions of dol- 
lars were spent by private and public 
agencies, it was eradicated in the West. 
However, scabies still exists in the deep 
South and as a result of truck movements 
and country auctions, infected sheep have, 
in the past two years, moved into clean 
areas of the West. Federal appropriations 
have been made by Congress and Federal 
work is being done by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry looking toward complete 
eradication of this disease from the United 
States. Until scabies is completely elimi- 
nated from this country, it will always be, 
due to its highly contagious nature, a 
threat to increased sheep production. 

Fundamental research is needed to im- 
prove the use and usefulness of the sheep’s 
products for the benefit of both producers 
and consumers. Recent results of basic 
wool research will, for the first time, give 
sheep breeders clear objectives in terms of 
a guide to desirable wool properties. Pres- 
ent laboratory research on lamb is directed 
toward increasing our knowledge of the 
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yalue of this meat in the human diet. Dis- 
semination of research findings can en- 
courage more widespread lamb consump- 
tion and create new markets for the lamb 
roducer. Fundamental research in the 
field of nutrition and practical problems 
of sheep production are needed. Effective 
results in solving problems of sheep pro- 
duction are needed. Effective results in 
solving problems of sheep breeding, dis- 
eases, parasites and range management 
and improvement, will require the com- 
bined efforts of the sheep producers, wool 
manufacturers, meat packers and the Gov- 
ernment. Land grant colleges and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture can aid great- 
ly in bringing findings of research to the 
sheep raisers both through pamphlets and 
demonstration work. These agencies can 
assist industry groups such as the National 
Wool Growers Association in preparation 
and dissemination of information covering 
all phases of sheep production. They can 
also assist with demonstration work in the 
proper handling of sheep, including shear- 
ing, wool sacking, dipping, selection of 
breeding stock and other essentials. 


More research into the problems affect- 
ing the physical welfare of sheep, and in- 
creased educational and demonstration 
work on sheep production for sheep raisers 
and prospective sheep raisers, will encour- 
age greater production. 


PRESIDENT DAN MciINTYRE 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Hotchkiss, Colorado 


|f sheep production is to show any ap- 
preciable increase, it is paramount that 
Federal land policy in the Western States 
be reviewed thoroughly and revised with 
a view to more efficient utilization of our 
natural resources. A clear demonstration 
of the uneconomic effects of Federal land 
policy on the western livestock industry is 
seen in the steady annual decline in the 
numbers of animals permitted to use na- 
tional forest lands for grazing. The use 
of these lands is controlled by the issuance 
of grazing permits for certain periods of 
the year depending on the region and the 
type of livestock to be grazed. Five sheep 
or one cow is considered an animal unit 
in the issuance of permits and the estab- 
lishment of grazing quotas for animal units 
during a given year. In the 16 years from 
1934 to 1950, grazing permits in terms of 
animal unit months declined 43 percent. 
Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of Wyo- 
ming points out that at the present rate 
of decreasing cattle and sheep grazing per- 
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Top, left to right: Hon. Ken Regan, Congressman, Texas; Hon. Walter E. Rogers, Congress- 
man, Texas; Hon. William R. Poage, Congressman, Texas; Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U.S.D.A. 


Bottom, left to right: Gilbert H. Robinson, President, Forstmann, Inc; Hon. Reva Beck 


Bosone, Congresswoman, 


Utah: Hon. Walter K. Granger, 


Congressman, Utah; J. R. 


Broadbent, Vice President, Utah Wool Growers Association; Paul Cracroft, Press Secretary 
to Senator Wallace F. Bennett, Utah: Marion Clawson, Director, Bureau of Land Manage- 


ment, Department of the Interior. 


mits, all sheep and cattle will be off the 
national forests in 20 years. 


Ownership of private grazing lands is 
a prerequisite to obtaining grazing permits 
for Federal lands. At the same time, west- 
ern ranchers depend on Federal lands for 
supplementary forage during, certain pe- 
riods of the year. Unless they can rely 
consistently on the use of these lands, their 
investments in private grazing lands are 
rendered void. Yet, present divided Fed- 
eral policy on land use fails to give the 
sheep rancher any assurance of permanen- 
cy of his tenancy and he can be removed 
at will. 


A uniform code of Federal land use and 
improvement is desperately needed to per- 
mit the sheep rancher to plan with con- 
fidence a program of increased sheep pro- 
duction in the West. This is an important 
prerequisite to any undertaking to increase 
high sustained productive capacity of these 
areas. However, the sheep operators of the 
West are extremely cognizant of the need 
for proper utilization of, and range im- 
provements on, not only their own private 
lands but also on the Federal lands. Some 
of these improvements are: better irriga- 
tion methods, fencing, reseeding, brush 


removal and water-hole developments, 
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PRESIDENT STEIWER 
SUMMARIZES THE PROGRAM 


% summarizing the remarks which you 
gentlemen have heard here this evening, 
we producers feel that a positive, long- 
range program for increasing sheep num- 
bers and thereby increasing lamb and wool 
production will require action in six im- 
portant ways: (1) through the assurance 
of an adequate supply of competent sheep- 
herding labor; (2) through a uniform code 
of Federal land use; (3) through effective 
means of improving the health and physi- 
cal welfare of sheep; (4) through more 
cooperation of all segments of the wool and 
meat producing industry and the Govern- 
ment in research and education work and 
dissemination of findings; (5) through the 
participation of sheep producers in meeting 
and counseling with Government agencies 
on programs which affect the sheep indus- 
try, and (6) through adequate import 
duties for protection of domestic pro- 
ducers, labor and taxpayers. 

As we have pointed out to you, the 
sheep industry is now setting as its goal 
50 million stock sheep by 1960. It is of 
great importance that the Department of 
Agriculture set a similar goal. It is equal- 
ly important that all Federal Departments 
connected with the sheep industry in the 
United States give their fullest continued 
support toward reaching this goal. 





The statements made by the offi- 
cers of the National Wool Growers 
Association were supported by these 
representatives of State associations 
who were spotlighted and introduced 
at the dinner as sheep raisers by 
Robert Franklin, Secretary of the 
California Range Association, Master 
of Ceremonies: 


HARRY PETERSEN, Past President, California 
Wool Growers Association 

DAN McINTYRE, President, Colorado Wool 
Growers Association 

DAVID LITTLE, President, Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association 

HOWARD DOGGETT, President, Montana 
Wool Growers Association 

GERALD STANFIELD, President, Oregon Wool 
Growers Association 

MAX SCHUFT, Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association 

WALTER PFLUGER, Second Vice President, 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 

J. R. BROADBENT, Vice President, Utah Wool 
Growers Association 

RUSSELL D. BROWN, President, Washington 
Wool Growers Association 

J. B. WILSON, Secretary, Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association 
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Top, left to right: P. V. Kepner, Assistant to Director, Extension Service, USDA; Hon. 
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Antonio M. Fernandez, Congressman, New Mexico; L. Blaine Liljenquist, Western States 
Meat Packers Association: Hon. John J. Dempsey, Congressman, New Mexico; Seth T. 


Shaw, Safeway Stores, Inc. 


Bottom, left to right: Hon. Charles B. Hoeven, Congressman, Iowa; J. C. Petersen, Presi- 
dent, National Lamb Feeders Association; Fritz Behrens, Assistant to Senator Mundt of 
South Dakota: Hon. Thomas E. Martin, Congressman, Iowa; Hon. Paul Cunningham, Con- 
gressman, Iowa; Charles Bauer, President, National Association of Retail Meat and Food 
Dealers; Hon. Henry O. Talle, Congressman, Iowa. 


CONGRESSIONAL SPONSORS ENCOURAGE AND SUPPORT 
THE INDUSTRY 


SENATOR JOSEPH C. O/MAHONEY 
Wyoming 


ye domestic sheep industry is essential 
not only to the economy of the United 
States, but, because of the basic products 
it produces, to the well-being of all the 
people in times of peace and emergency. 

It has been recognized by many of us 
that the sheep industry must prosper and 
grow. That is the reason many of my 
efforts in the Nation’s capital have been 
directed toward encouraging increased pro- 
duction. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, at my direction, brought the need 
for increased sheep production before the 
Congress in Senate Report. No. 100. 

Together with interested Senators and 
Congressmen we have called upon the 
Secretary of Treasury to apply countervail- 
ing duties on wool top being imported into 
this country at prices below the cost of 
raw wool. I have asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to conduct a study on the wool 


problem. 


Just recently I have urged the Secretary 
of Agriculture to apply Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, 
to the importation of wool. Section 22 was 
designed to give the Department of Agri- 
culture an effective weapon to prevent the 
nullification of agricultural support pro- 
grams by the importation into the United 
States of any article which tends to render 
or does render such a program ineffective. 

I am happy to report to you that the 
Tariff Commission is making the requested 
study and that Secretary Brannan has ad- 
vised me that an investigation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture under Section 22 
now is in process to determine whether 
imports of wool are rendering or tending 
to render the wool price support program 
ineffective. 

The Congress is cooperating with, and 
aiding the domestic wool growing industry, 
and I call upon you gentlemen of the 
Congress to recognize the importance of 
this industry and do everything possible 
to carry out this program of increased pro- 
duction. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Top, left to right: Hon. Fred A. Seaton, Senator, Nebraska; Rear Admiral Robert F. Hickey, 
Chief of Information, Office of Chief of Naval Operations; Hon. Hugh Butler, Senator, 
Nebraska; Hon. A. L. Miller, Congressman, Nebraska; Robert Franklin, Secretary, Cali- 
fornia Range Association. 


Center, left to right: Hon. John S. Graham, Assistant Secretary, Department of the Treas- 
ury: Hon. Edward L. Sittler, Jr., Congressman, Pennsylvania; Eugene O’Dunne, Counsel, 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers; Malcolm R. Longshore, President, Philadel- 
phia Wool and Textile Association: George Crosier, Head, Wool Section, Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


Bottom, left to right: Hon. John A. Goe, Head, Wool Division, USDA; Hon. George D. McGill, 
U. S. Tariff Commission: Ed Cliff, Chief, Division of Range Management, Forest Service; 
Hon. Norris Poulson, Congressman, California; J. M. Jones, Secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association; Hon. Erwin O. Kruegel, Assistant to Quartermaster General for 





Procurement: Oris V. Wells, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA. 


SENATOR GUY CORDON 
Oregon 


[" is gratifying to me to be associated 
with the domestic sheep industry, know- 
ing from firsthand knowledge of its im- 
portance to the welfare of the people of 
these United States. 

I join with Senator O’Mahoney in his 
efforts and those of other Senators and 
Congressmen in furthering increased pro- 
duction in this industry. 
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Many of the problems facing the indus- 
try would not be difficult if the mandates 
of Congress were carried out. There ‘s 
need for cooperation on the part of all 
agencies of Government and a_ recogni- 
tion of the need for strong domestic in- 
dustries to enable this country to carry 
out its commitments and at the same time 
protect the welfare of its citizenry. 

Increased production in the domestic 
sheep industry is one way of keeping this 
Nation strong and healthy because the 


products of this industry are vital to all 
concerned. 

The men here representing the domestic 
sheep industry show a unity of purpose and 
an unselfishness seldom displayed by in- 
dustry generally. They are here sponsor- 
ing a program of increased production, a 
program that, when carried out, means 
more and stronger price competition for 
their products. The very fact that they are 
here on such a program shows their sin- 
cere interest in supplying these essential 
commodities for the best interests of every- 
one. 

The industry should be encouraged in 
its efforts and the leaders should be com- 
plimented. It is my intention to give them 
my wholehearted support. I urge the other 
members of Congress to do likewise. 


CONGRESSMAN O. C. FISHER 
Texas 

HIS is an auspicious meeting of the wool 

industry and those who have to do 
with the legislation and policies that are 
vital to the industry and to its future. 

I cannot add to the very appropriate 
comments that have already been made 
tonight which point up the seriousness of 
the problems with which the wool growers 
are faced today. As has been so well 
pointed out, we are talking about a basic 
and a strategic industry—one that the De- 
partment of Defense has recognized as 
being essential from the standpoint of na- 
tional security. It will be recalled that Hit- 
ler blamed lack of woolen clothing for 
the German defeat at Stalingrad. 

The problem, as it has been stated here 
this evening by the growers and their rep- 
resentatives, is really quite simple. We 
find ourselves engaged in a domestic in- 
dustry that simply cannot compete with 
the cheap labor, the lower taxes, lower 
costs of production, and in some instances, 
government export subsidies, that prevail 
in competing foreign countries. Recogniz- 
ing the reality of that differential gap, we 
have traditionally narrowed it by the use 
of a protective tariff. We now find that 
protection inadequate or being circumvent- 
ed in various and devious ways by our 
foreign competitors. 

There are remedies that should be in- 
voked. The Congress has wisely provided 
for import quotas, for quota and import 
fes, and in order to protect domestic indus- 
tries and keep them in business, those pro- 
tective provisions have on occasions been 
invoked with respect to other commodities. 
There are even more compelling reasons 
why such relief should be applied to this 
strategic industry. 
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We are faced with a paradox. Here we 
are, a country which consumes more wool 
than any other country in the world, con- 
suming each year three to four times as 
much wool as we produce, and yet unable 
to sell our own product on our own do- 


mestic markets! As a temporary relief 
measure, a loan program has been set up, 
providing loans of 90 percent of parity, 
for the growers. That is very well and 
good. It should cost the Government very 
little if anything. It seems to be the only 
alternative at the moment. But this meet- 
ing, I hope, will serve as a reminder that 
the loan program offers no permanent solu- 
tion to the basic problem; it is a treatment 
of the symptoms and not of the disease 
itself. 

What is needed and what we must have 
if we are to have a stabilized wool indus- 
try in the United States is some measure 
of assurance that policies will be such that 
our domestic markets will be protected to 
the extent that the average grower can 
obtain a fair price for his product in the 
market places. We must have a stabilized 
base upon which to operate and _ build, 
if the industry is to survive and if the 
numbers of sheep are to be increased. As 
the picture is now presented, the grower 
has no such assurance. That means dis- 
couragement, lack of incentive to increase 
production—or even to stay in business. 

Wool production is a long-range opera- 
tion. In the case of cotton, for example, 
the Secretary of Agriculture can figure out 
the number of bales needed by our econ- 
omy this year or next, and then issue a 
release calling for 16,000,000 bales. And 
it will probably be grown by our farmers. 
But not so with wool. If a hundred mil- 
lion additional pounds are desired for next 
year, it cannot be obtained by pressing a 
button or a signature. It can only be done 
by long-range planning, grass lease ar- 
rangements, breeding, financing, and the 
like. And that takes time. To obtain it, 
we must start with a stabilized base upon 
which to operate and to plan in order that 
a reasonable incentive may be provided 
and a measure of protection against de- 
pressed and stagnant markets—such as we 
are now and have for months been ex- 
periencing. ‘ 

So, let us indulge the hope that this 
meeting, sponsored by the Nation’s wool 
growers, will serve as a new beginning of 
a crusade for basic policies of trade and 
international relations which wil! be realis- 
tic and be fashioned in keeping with the 
survival of the industry and a reasonably 
stabilized market. That is a fair objective. 
It is reasonable and it makes sense. 
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CONGRESSMAN WESLEY A. D’EWART 
Montana 


| am going to give one moment of my 
time to a story: 

Mr. Dodd shook his head wonderingly. 
“Just look at this suit I'm wearing,” he 
observed. “The wool was grown in Aus- 
tralia, the cloth was woven in New Eng- 
land, and the thread comes from India. 
The suit was made in Baltimore, and I 
bought it in Buenos Aires.” 

“What’s so remarkable about that?” 
asked his friend. 

“Isn’t it wonderful,’ mused Dodd, “that 
so many people can make a living out of 
something I haven't paid for?” 

During the last war, the German armies 
made a tremendous drive to capture Stalin- 
grad. That drive failed because the Ger- 
man soldiers did not have good wool cloth- 
ing. If it had been successful, the history 
of the world today would be quite differ- 
ent, and we would have quite different 
problems to face in our foreign relations. 

This country is now in the process of 
making itself strong militarily and _ eco- 
nomically, so that we may be secure in 
this troubled world. The aggressor is the 
same enemy that won at Stalingrad be- 
cause their opponents were short of wool 
to cloth the army properly. 





Congratulations! 


Quoted below are excerpts from com- 
munications we have received on the 
launching of the “Increased Production” 


program in Washington, D. C. on April 
30th. 


“No meeting in my memory was better 
conducted than that sponsored by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in Wash- 
ington on the night of April 30. The me- 
chanics and handling of the meeting were 
the best, the content of the program far- 
reaching and important to the economy of 
our Nation. 


“Congratulations to you and the Associa- 
tion on a splendid job and an important 
program well started!” 


R. B. Corbett, Agricultural Counsel 
National Association of Food Chains 
726 Jackson Place 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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‘felt that it was undoubtedly the most suc- 


The purpose of the meeting tonight js 
to give impetus to increased production of 
wool and lambs. Mr. Steiwer, Presiden 
of the National Wool Growers; Mr. 
“Casey” Jones, the Secretary, and the 
heads of the State organizations who have 
been introduced tonight, are performing a 
real service in their .efforts to increase wool 
and sheep production—a service of benefit 
not only to the industry but to the State 
and Nation. If their efforts are successful 
and they are able to increase the number 
of sheep in this country from 28 to 50 
million, we will still not produce all the 
wool we consume, but we will have taken 
a long step forward in national security— 
for wool is absolutely essential. 

These men are to be congratulated in 
the effort they are making and they de. 
serve the support of all of us. More power 
to them! 


PRESIDENT STEIWER 


E appreciate the time given by you 
gentlemen in attending our meeting 
and hope that we have been able to pre- 
sent a constructive program for filling the 
Nation’s requirements for the products of 


the sheep industry. 


“The wool growers are to be highly con- 
gratulated for the exceptional way in which 
they arranged and put on this dinner. I 


cessful event of its kind I have ever seen 
in Washington. 


“Casey Jones and his organization did a 
brilliant job in arranging the program to 
most effectively get their story over to 
many members of Congress. They had an 
exceptionally fine commentator introduce 
the speakers and leaders of the sheep in- 
dustry and the whole program was con- 
ducted in a Hollywood style which was 
very impressive and interesting. I was be- 
tween Congressman Fernandez and Con- 
gressman Dempsey, both of New Mexico, 
and I know that both of them thought the 
dinner was very successful. The speakers 
included about a half-dozen sheep leaders, 
including, Mr. Steiwer, President of the 
National Wool Growers Association, and 
Ray Willoughby, in addition to Senators 
O’Mahoney and Cordon, Congressman 


The National Wool Grower 
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Fisher of Texas and Congressman D’ Ewart 
of Montana. All the talks were short and 
directly to the point.” 


Western States Meat Packers Assn. 
L. Blaine Liljenquist 
Washington, D. C. 
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“I wish to congratulate you on the wonder- 
ful promotion dinner and meeting that you 
put on in Washington. Russ Brown has 
been in the office and reported on it and 
said it was a swell affair and thought it 
did a lot of good.” 


Washington Wool Growers Assn. 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 
Yakima, Washington 


“I want to tell you again what a wonder- 
ful achievement I think that dinner in 
Washington was. I've never seen anything 
like it before. You are to be congratulated 
and I know it must have made you very 


happy. 


“The brochure is excellent. I received one 
at the dinner, of course, and picked up a 
couple of others at that time. I would like 
to have it go to all of our directors and 
managers with whatever word of explana- 
tion you may care to add...” 


D. E. Judd, Treasurer 

National Wool Marketing Corp. 
281 Summer Street 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 


“This morning I received the picture of 
the kick-off dinner. It’s a good picture and 
should have a lot of publicity value. 


“I visited with Max Schuft over .the tele- 
phone last evening and he told me he was 
well impressed with the way the dinner 
went off. He was particularly interested in 
the way the Master of Ceremonies handled 
things. He thought he did a very good 
job.” 


H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 
Western So. Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City, South Dakota 
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“It was the best handled industry program 
that I have attended since I have been 
in Washington. The Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia (Range) Association, Mr. Franklin, 
handled it. He also sat at our table. He 
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is a wonderful Master of Ceremonies, I 
can tell you that.” 


Senator Hugh Butler, in a letter to 
Paul Blood, Morrell, Nebraska 
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“I thoroughly enjoyed the dinner and pro- 
gram last Wednesday night, and I extend 
my sincere thanks for your generous hos- 
pitality. The information given at the din- 
ner and in the booklet “We Must Have 
More Wool and Lamb — A Program for 
Increased Production,” published by the 
National Wool Growers Association, is in- 
formative and helpful to me. I only hope 
I can be of some real help in achieving 
the objectives so well outlined.” 


Hon. Thomas E. Martin 
House of Representatives 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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“It was a very splendid meeting and Casey 
Jones and his cohorts are to be congratu- 
lated on presenting such a splendid picture 
of the industry. The nice thing about it 
was that they didn’t ask for relief or sup- 
port. They just presented the picture as 
it actually was.” 


J. C. Petersen, President 
National Lamb Feeders Association 
Spencer, Iowa 
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“I wish to thank you for your invitation 
to attend the reception and dinner of the 
National Wool Growers Association which 
was held in Washington on April 30. 


“The reception and dinner were very much 
enjoyed, and I found the program for in- 
creased production in the sheep industry 
to be most interesting.” 


Albert M. Day, Director 

Fish and Wildlife Service 

U. S. Department of the Interior 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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“It was most pleasant to attend with you 
the reception and dinner held by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association on April 
30th at the Willard Hotel here in Wash- 
ington. 

“The problems which are common to west- 
ern wool growers and which were dis- 


cussed during the meeting are of vital in- 
terest to me both in my capacity as a Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and as the Publisher of 
the Western Farm Life Magazine of Den- 
ver. 


“I just want this note to convey my appre- 
ciation to you and others of your associa- 
tion for the honor of being present with 
you.” 


Honorable Fred A. Seaton 
U. S. Senator 
Washington, D. C. 
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“Since coming home Ive seen several 
press writeups—all were good and I think 
you made a fine impression the way the 
whole program was dramatized. I am sure 
a lot of those people gained a different 
impression than they had before, and I am 
sure it will be of great help in establishing 
a sounder foundation with Government 
and the Congress and the wool growers. 
‘It was a job well done’.” 


Wallace Ulmer, Vice President 
National Wool Growers Assn. 
Miles City, Montana 


B A I Sets Up Safety 
Measures Against Aftosa 


IELD inspectors of the Bureau of Ani- 

mal Industry, USDA, have completed 
observation of livestock shipped to this 
country from Canada immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease there. Over 5,500 head of cattle, 
nearly 250 swine and sheep from Canada 
were located at 138 points in the U. S. 
Inspection of the animals by veterinarians 
of the USDA and the various States “re- 
vealed no evidence of infection,” the USDA 
release of April 30, 1952 reports. 

The Department of Agriculture has or- 
dered a series of training schools for veteri- 
narians to enable them to diagnose quickly 
any outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease or 
other foreign diseases in this country. © 

Also, to further protect U. S. livestock, 
the number of quarantine enforcement in- 
spectors along the Canadian border of 
Montana and North Dakota, largely prairie 
land, has been tripled. Most of these men 
have been assigned as guards to prevent 
the entry of stray animals or animal by- 
products which might bring foot-and- 
mouth disease into this country. 
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Here’s where the 1952 National Convention will be housed: The Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, a City Within a City 


By MARJORIE WINSTON 


ENEATH Edgewater Beach hotel's twin 

towers, a Chicago landmark, is a serv- 
ice institution so nearly self-sustaining as 
to be called “A City Within a City.” 
Population 1500. 

By means of combining more than a 
score of professions, trades and businesses, 
here is a “living center” with all-around 
facilities for business and pleasure. It is 
a fact that many convention guests do not 
leave the hotel grounds during their meet- 
ing dates of from three to ten days. 

Resources are abundant. Strategically 
located on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
the hotel building is a masterpiece of archi- 
tectural beauty built in the form of a Mal- 
tese Cross so that every room is “outside.” 

Meeting rooms are air-conditioned and 
have a maximum of daylight exposure. 
Accommodations for business sessions and 
social affairs from 10 to 1500 persons are 
available in various set-ups — all using 
Edgewater Beach hotel comfort-built 
chairs, not in any sense to be discounted 
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as a minor detail in maintaining an alert, 
receptive audience. 

Complete audio coverage is indisputably 
of prime importance for successful gather- 
ings. To this end the hotel has installed 
and is now operating a sound and program 
system acclaimed by engineers as unex- 
celled in quality and flexibility. 

A guest may choose his dining place 
from four rooms, each a distinctive atmos- 
phere: the resplendent Marine room and 
the ultra-smart coffee-shop restaurant, the 
Colonnade, or the cocktail rooms—Yacht 
Club with seafood bar, unique in decora- 
tive detail, and the picturesque Village 
Green. 

There’s an in-the-building garage and 
an adjoining, guarded parking lot care for 
guests’ cars. A corridor of shops on the 
ground floor includes women’s, men’s and 
children’s wearing apparel, a gift shop, 
knitting shop, rental library, flower shop, 
photography studio, drug store, barber 
shop, beauty shop. All have recently been 


- and card parties for lady convention guests 


air-conditioned and now have spacious, 
new display windows and green glass store 
fronts. 

What makes it tick—this complex maze 
of facility and service? 

A chef may be as temperamental as he 
is purported to be in old wives’ tales, 
But he is steady enough to supervise the 
4000 or more meals served every day of 
the year—weekday, Sunday or holiday. 

The laundry plays its part. Each day an 
average of 17,000 pieces of linen is re 
turned to the housekeeping department 
for the maids to place in the guest rooms 
as they scour, vacuum and dust, setting 
the room in order. 

Carpenters saw and hammer away at 
building improvements, furniture, floor- 
show props and even picture frames. And 
like window washers, painters are on a 
continual round of redecorating the numer- 
ous public rooms, corridors, shops and 
guest rooms, brushing on about 4000 gal- 
lons of paint in a year. They also refinish 
furniture, shine up the flag pole and 
brighten up the bird houses that swing 
from the garden trees the year round. 

A woman does the hotel purchasing, an 
unusual woman-held position in a large 
institution. With the exception of food, 
all purchases—from upholstery nails to 
motor coaches—pass over her desk. 

Gardeners plant, weed and trim the gar- 
dens, lawn and trees. And there is one 
employee who spends eight hours every 
workday of the year watering, dusting and 
replanting hundreds of ivies, palms and 
philadendrons in the lobby, guest rooms 
and corridors. 


Taking the place of the “gentleman's 
gentleman” is the hotel valet service which 
cleans and presses upwards of 400 gar- 
ments and miscellaneous pieces per day. 

On the lighter side, a social director ar- 
ranges luncheons, teas, dinners, fashion 
shows, theatre parties, sightseeing tours 


and resident guests. 


The hotel is also in the entertainment 
business. Name bands play for dinner and 
dancing in the Marine room, and on the 
spectacular, outdoor Beach Walk during 
the summer months. And every four 
weeks of the year an entirely new, lavish- 
ly costumed show, selected to suit the most 
fastidious taste, is produced for guests’ en- 
joyment at an average annual cost of 
$375,000. 

Two resident physicians, a dentist and 
a registered nurse are available at all times. 
The transportation department arranges for 
tickets of travel, theatre and sporting 
events. Newspapers from major cities are 
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received daily. Telegraph service is as 
close as the lobby. 

A virtual post office operation is main- 
tained within the hotel. More than 4500 
pieces of guest mail is pigeon-holed, held 
for arrival or forwarded in a day. A six 
position switchboard, plus information and 
message service handles thousands of tele- 
phone calls every twenty-four hour period, 
adequate to meet the normal need of a 
city of 10,000 persons. 

Locksmiths and plumbers, engineers 
and electricians, upholsterers, machinists 
and seamstresses—all have their place m 
the hotel's daily operation. 

The wine cellar and liquor department 


are managed by a woman who has held 
the position since repeal of Prohibition. In 
complete charge of selecting and stocking 
beverages, she is the only woman to hold 
a position of this kind in a large hotel. 
It is all in a day’s work for her to answer 
telephone queries from homemakers as 
to the right kind of wine and the accepted 
way to serve it. 

A fascinating business?. What better 
proof is there than the fact that Edgewater 
Beach hotel employs an average of 1000 


persons, and of that number more than 
250 have been with the hotel for ten years 


or more, many as long as 25 years. 





to $375. 


described separately, please fill out the 
Wool Growers Association, 414 Pacific 
Utah. It is impossible for the National 
or for any particular groups. 


Please Reserve 


LARGE SUITE $20.00 [] 


$27.00 [] 
(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 


SMALL SUITE $15.00 [] $17.00 (J 
$20.00 [] $22.00 (] 

(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 
FAMILY UNIT $17.00 [] $19.00 [] 


Based on full occupany of four persons 
(Two twin bedded rooms, connecting bath) 


DOUBLE $8500) $9.50[) $10.50 
ROOM $11.50[] $12.50[) $14.00 ( 
FULL-SIZED BEDS [] TWIN BEDS [] 


SINGLE $490[) $6.00) $7.00 
ROOM $8.50] $9.50 0 


$23.00 [] 

















We cannot guarantee rates prior to arrival; 
however, we will make every attempt to 
assign as per your request. 





Chicago-December 7-l0, 1952 


T’S over half a century since the wool growers met in Chicago. 

4, 1901 an informal conference of wool growers was held at the Auditorium 
Hotel in Chicago with more than 100 wool growers present, according to Na- 
tional Association records. Vice President F. P. Bennett of Massachusetts presided 
and F. L. Oswald of Salt Lake City served as secretary. Object of the meeting 
was ‘to raise funds to employ a secretary for President F. E. Warren. Massa- 
chusetts, South Dakota and all of the Western States except Washington and 
Oregon were represented and pledges were made in amounts varying from $100 


We want to make a better registration at the coming convention than at that 
December 4th meeting over 50 years ago. For your convenient use in making a 
reservation at the headquarters hotel, the Edgewater Beach, whose facilities are 


Plans are in the making for a valuable as well as a pee time for everyone. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
December 7-10, 1952 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL — CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


The above quoted prices are subject to a proportionate adjustment necessary 
to meet current economic conditions. 
Fill out and return to National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


On December 


form below and return it to the National 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, 
Association to make reservations in blocks 


Date 





Names of Occupants 

















State 





CHECK-OUT HOUR 3:00 P.M. — THEREFORE THERE 
MAY BE SOME DELAY IN ASSIGNING ROOM 
PRIOR TO THAT TIME. 


Arrival Date 





Departure Date 
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Columbia Breeders Meet 
At Home of the Breed 


OLUMBIA Sheep Breeders Association 

of America met at Dubois, Idaho, May 
22 and 28, 1952. 

Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah was 
elected president for the second year and 
James L. Noble of Page, North Dakota, 
vice president for second year. 

Directors of Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Association of America are: 

Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah; 
James L. Noble, Page, North Dakota; U. 
S. Archibald, Gillette, Wyoming; W. A. 
Denecke, Bozeman, Montana; A. J. Dex- 
ter, Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Eugene P. Laibe, Lafayette, Ohio; 
R. B. Marquiss, Gillette, Wyoming; A. W. 
Powell, Sisseton, South Dakota; H. E. Van 
Campen, 217 W. Armour, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Everett Vannorsdel, Milan, Mis- 
souri; Marcus Vetter, Rt. 2, Box 108, 
Woodburn, Oregon; and Otho Whitefield, 
Friona, Texas. 

Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
appropriated money for premiums at the 
Chicago International, Portland, Denver, 
San Francisco, and Ogden shows. 


The United States Sheep Experiment 
Station and Western Sheep Breeding Lab- 
oratory showed the crowd of over 100 
people the home of the Columbia sheep, 
the facilities for continued improvement 
in Columbia breeding, the excellent spring 
grass range and the Columbia sheep just 
awaiting the coming of the shearer to the 
Station. The Station is continuing the 
Columbia breeding program to the satis- 
faction of Columbia breeders. A harmoni- 
ous program between the Station and 
Columbia sheep breeders assures Colum- 
bia progress. 

W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana, and 
U. S. Archibald, Gillette, Wyoming, both 
veteran breeders, demonstrated proper 
procedures in Columbia inspection. 

The Inspection Program (all Columbia 
sheep are carefully inspected before being 
registered) is a big factor in Columbia 
sheep improvement. The large number of 
Columbia breeders and inspectors at the 
annual meeting and Columbia Field Day 
expressed confidence in the program of in- 
spection. 

The Rules for Registering and the Stand- 
ard of Excellence for Columbia sheep were 
revised to conform with recent changes in 
the constitution. Only minor changes were 
made but all members in attendance were 
better informed after revising the registra- 


tion procedures. 


—Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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Our Foreign Policy and Our Farm Policy 


The “Parity-Tariff” Proposal by Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart 





The Hon. Wesley A. D’Ewart, 
Congressman from Montana, intro- 
duced H.R. 7798 on May 12, 1952, 
asking the inclusion of a “parity- 
tariff’ provision in the Agricultural 
Act of 1949. His explanation of the 
proposal is printed here, along with 
the supporting statements of Con- 
gressmen Fisher of Texas; Phillips of 
California, and Hand of New Jersey. 

Senator Mundt and Congressman 
Berry of South Dakota have also 
called for amendment of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 to provide for “parity- 
tariff” in their bills S. 3224 and H.R. 
7920. 











R. D'EWART (Montana). Mr. Speak- 
er, over the years Congress has made 
considerable progress in building an agri- 
cultural policy designed to stabilize the 
agriculture of this Nation so that American 
consumers will be assured an adequate 
supply of food and fiber, and American 
farmers will receive a fair price for their 
products. 

Unfortunately, the foreign policy of the 
administration in recent years has worked 
at cross purposes with this agricultural 
policy, to the detriment of American farm- 
ers and at great cost to American taxpayers. 
It has done so by permitting and even en- 
couraging imports of foreign commodities 
at prices so low that American commodi- 
ties in competition are forced to seek price 
support and to require the benefits of 
price support for longer periods than 
should be necessary. 

I have introduced today a measure de- 
signed to correct this flaw in our agricul- 
tural and import policies. The measure 
is in the nature of an amendment to section 
401 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and 
would add a new subsection to read as 
follows: 


(e) Whenever the Secretary shall 
make price support available to any 
commodity, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall be notified and shall be ad- 
vised of the parity price of such com- 
modity for the marketing season. Upon 
receipt of this notice, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall impose and collect 


. such duty or additional duty on all im- 


ports of such commodity as is necessary 
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so that the duty-paid price in United 
States dollars is not less than the parity 
price. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a simple, straight- 
forward answer to the problem of foreign 
commodities driving American prices below 
parity levels. It means that so long as the 
funds of American taxpayers are being 
used to support the price of domestic com- 
modities, foreign producers will not be per- 
mitted to flood our markets with competi- 
tive products, selling at less than American 
parity, and thus further depressing our 
prices, increasing and prolonging the need 
for price supports. 

I can cite many instances’ of commodi- 
ties that have been forced to seek price 
supports because of the price depression 
resulting from foreign competition. There 
are many others where the need for price 
supports has been extended indefinitely be- 
cause nothing has been done to make the 
prices of imports conform to our parity 
standards. This is unfair to both the Amer- 
ican producer and the American consumer. 
Both pay taxes and must bear the burden 
imposed upon the Government by the 
price-support program because of these 
uncontrolled imports. 

I will cite four commodities that show 
this picture clearly. 

Almonds are a good example. They are 
supported by a marketing agreement and 
order regulating the handling of almonds 
grown in California. 

Last year the average price to almond 
growers was 20% cents per pound in shell, 
which was about 60 percent of parity. 
Parity is 34 cents. The existing duty on 
almonds is figured on a shelled basis, and 
on imports up to 4,500,000 pounds the 
duty is 16% cents per pound. An additional 
10 cents per pound is collected on imports 
above 4,500,000 pounds. : 

On March 26 the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced a diversion of up to 
7,300,000 pounds, shelled basis, of domes- 
tic almonds from all normal channels to 
byproduct uses. So-called section 32 funds, 
which come from tariff collections, are to 
be used for paying for this diversion. The 
diversion is necessary because estimated 
supplies, including imports, are in excess 
of prospective demand. 

With the average price to growers about 
60 percent of parity in 1951, the import 
figures for the last fiscal year show imports 
of shelled almonds totaled 12,440,000 


pounds. That is why there is surplus sup- 
ply necessitating the diversion of 7,300,000 
pounds of the domestic product. This sur- 
plus, brought upon them by foreign pro- 
ducers, makes it impossible for domestic 
growers to meet the cost of production, 
much less sell in their own markets at 
prices approaching parity. 

Application of a parity tariff such as | 
am suggesting would correct this situation, 
save our section 32 money, and, most im- 
portant, keep almond producers out of the 
subsidized class. 

Apples furnish another example. There 
is a tariff of 12% cents per bushel on im- 
ported apples. Last year 1,992,000 bushels 
of apples were imported, and $2,345,326 
of our section 32 funds were spent in sup- 
porting the price of the domestic crop by 
the purchase of 1,335,703 bushels of do- 
mestic apples. Here again our domestic 
price-support program was turned into an 
actual subsidy for foreign producers. 

Honey is a third commodity in_ this 
category. There is a _ 1-cent-per-pound 
duty on imported honey. Imports last 
year were 9,796,000 pounds. These im- 
ports, with the penny duty paid sold at 
far less than a parity price and thus cap- 
tured the domestic market from our own 
producers. We spent $1,227,646 of sec- 
tion 32 funds for 8,421,750 pounds of 
domestic honey in the price-support opera- 
tion. My amendment, if it had been in 
effect, would have given domestic pro- 
ducers an even break in the market and 
would have made much or all of this sup- 
port expenditure unnecessary. 

Lastly, I would like to discuss what has 
happened to wool. Wool is now supported 
by a nonrecourse loan program at 90 per- 
cent of parity. The support price is figured 
on a basis of grade and delivery at Boston. 
To use one grade for comparison, half- 
blood graded wool is supported at $1.51 
per clean pound. The parity price is $1.65 
per clean pound. 

There is a tariff at present of 25% cents 
per clean pound on wool, yet the February 
8 price on comparable wool imported from 
Argentina, duty-paid and delivered at Bos- 
ton, was $1.41 per clean pound. 

Thus the Government is supporting a 
comparable grade of domestic wool at 10 
cents per pound higher than the Argentine 
wool is landed in Boston with duty paid. 
It seems logical to assume that this foreign 
wool selling 24 cents per pound below 
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ity is breaking the domestic price mar- 
ket and creating a situation which both 
causes and prolongs the drain on the tax- 
payers pocketbook. In fiscal year 1950-51, 
imports of apparel wool into the United 
States were 434,668,000 pounds, actual 
weight. 

If my amendment had been in effect 
under the circumstances I have described, 
the Secretary of the Treasury would have 
been required to increase the regular duty 
of 25% cents by 24 cents per clean pound, 
which is the difference between the selling 
price of the import, $1.41, and parity, 
$1.65. It is obvious that this would have 
given the domestic producer an opportuni- 
ty to compete in the market at a price at 
least equal to parity, and thus make the 
domestic support program unnecessary. 

The savings to the taxpayer are an im- 
mediate and easily understood advantage. 
The effect that this would have on the 
long-range development of our domestic 
wool industry is of even greater impor- 
tance. Wool is a vital strategic material. 
It is essential in peace and war. It is a 
material in which we should strive to main- 
tain the highest possible degree of self- 
sufficiency. We can do so only by giving 
the domestic wool grower a_ reasonable 
degree of assurance that foreign wools will 
not be dumped into the domestic market 
at less than parity prices. 

Some may say that my amendment is 
not necessary, because Congress already 
has taken care of this problem in other acts. 
I have in mind, for example, the antidump- 
ing law of 1921, which was intended to 
prevent unfair foreign competition. I 
agree that Congress in this act has def- 
initely expressed as national policy its in- 
tention that the dumping of foreign prod- 
ucts at an unfair price shall be prohibited. 
Excerpts from the law prove this point. It 
states in part that— 

“Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury * * ® finds that an industry in the 
United States is being or is likely to be 
injured, or is prevented from being estab- 
lished, by reason of the importation into 
the United States of a class or kind of 
foreign merchandise, and that merchandise 
of such class or kind is being sold or is 
likely to be sold in the United States or 
elsewhere at less than its fair value, then 
he shall make such finding public * * * 

“In the case of all imported merchandise, 
whether dutiable or free of duty, of a class 
or kind as to which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has made public a finding * * * 
if the purchase price or the exporter’s 
sales price is less than the foreign market 
value * * * there shall be levied, collected 
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and paid, in addition to the duties im- 
posed thereon by law, a special dumping 
duty in an amount equal to such differ- 
ence.” 

This law, if enforced, would correct 
many of the problems I am endeavoring 
to correct with my proposal. Unfortunate- 
ly, the law leaves too much to the discre- 








tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. It 
leaves to his discretion whether he shall 
or shall not make the finding provided in 
the first section, and it leaves to his dis- 
cretion the determination of what is a fair 
price. The result is that we have no proper 
enforcement of the law. It is seldom used. 
(Continued on page 22) 





Lamb Dish of the Month 
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Lamb Patties 
Broiled Tomato Halves 


New Potatoes Green Beans 
Fresh Fruit Salad 
Bran Muffins Butter or Margarine 
Lemon Fluff Pie 
Coffee Milk 


BROILED LAMB PATTIES 


1% pounds ground lamb 
1% teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 


teaspoon marjoram 


BS Oak 


cup soft bread crumbs 


as 


cup milk 
slices bacon 
tomatoes, cut in half 


bo © DD BR 


teaspoons butter or margarine, 
melted 


Broil or Panbroil Tender Lamb 


Patties 


gh 
be 


Combine meat, salt, pepper, marjoram, 
bread crumbs and milk. Shape into 6 
patties, % to 1 inch thick. Wrap a slice 
of bacon around each patty and fasten 
with a wooden pick. Place patties on 
broiler rack. Set regulator to broil. Insert 
broiler rack and pan so the top of the 
patties is about 2 inches from the heat. 
When one side is browned (10 to 12 
minutes) turn and place tomato halves 
brushed with melted butter or margarine 
on broiler rack. Continue broiling until 
patties are brown, about 8 minutes. 

To panbroil: brown patties on both 
sides in a frying-pan, turning frequently 
until done, about 15 to 20 minutes. Pour 
off the fat as it accumulates. 4 to 6 


servings. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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With regard to agricultural commodities, 
the Congress has long since established a 
parity formula to determine what is a fair 
price for farm products. The Secretary of 
Agriculture computes and publishes such 
figures at the beginning of the marketing 
season for each commodity. The Secretary 
of the Treasury cannot fail to realize that 
this statement of fair prices is available at 
the Department of Agriculture. Further, it 
must be plain to everyone, including the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the institu- 
tion of a price-support program for a com- 
modity means that the industry already has 
been injured and that foreign dumping of 
competitive products is probably respon- 
sible in large measure. In short, the anti- 
dumping law does not work because it 
is not properly administered. 


It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced my amendment today. I have en- 
deavored to phrase it so that there will be 
no discretionary power in either the Secre- 
tary. of Agriculture or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but it will be mandatory on both 
of them to do their part to put an end to 
this competition at below parity prices. 


There are other laws directed toward 
this problem that make the intent of Con- 
gress equally clear. 


Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
provides for a mandatory countervailing 
duty whenever a foreign nation confers a 
grant or bounty upon any product being 
imported in the United States. Those of 
us who have been concerned by the low 
estate of the domestic wool industry have 
been much interested in this act. For some 
time past the Government of Argentina 
has been granting a bounty of 2% pesos to 
exporters of wool tops, and these wool tops 
have been selling, within the past few 
months, at prices up to 40 cents less than 
our domestic product. 


Section 303 is so worded that there can 
be no doubt of the intent of Congress in 
a case of this kind. It states that “when- 
ever any country shall pay or bestow, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any bounty or grant” 
the Secretary of the Treasury must levy a 
countervailing duty “equal to the net 
amount of such bounty or grant, however 
the same may be paid or bestowed.” In 
providing for this countervailing duty, 
Congress obviously intended to cover every 
possibility for bestowing such advantages. 


Despite the fact that Argentina is pay- 
ing a bounty to exporters of wool tops, 
and despite the obvious intent of Congress, 


(Continued on page 37) 
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National Association Events Shows 
%& June 23-24: Meetings of Executive Committee, October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 


NWGA, and Council of Directors, American Wool 
Council, Rapid City, South Dakota. 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions and Meetings 





June 23-24: Executive C ittee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, South 
Dakota. 


July 8: Arizona Wool Growers’ Convention, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 


July 23-25: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salida, Colorado. 


October 29-30: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 

November 3-4: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 10-12: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, San Angelo. 


November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 17-19: National Lamb Feeders’ Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 


January 5-7: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Kansas City, Mo. 


position, Portland, Oregon. 

October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

November 15-19: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
Utah. 

November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 

January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


International Livestock 


Western Stock 


Sales 


July 7-8: All American Corriedale Show & Sale, 
Marion, Ohio. 

July 21-22: San Angelo Rambouillet Sale, San 
Angelo, Texas. 

August 2: Washington Ram Sale, Pullman, Wash. 

August 6: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

August 23: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 

September 8: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 15: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


September 18: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 

September 20: Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

September 24-25: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. : 


September 30: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 
October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 
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What’s Being Done for Wool 


The Wool Bureau’s Educational Program 


was at a big textile meeting. The 
speaker was proclaiming the virtues of 
a new synthetic fiber from the platform. 
His wife, sitting in the audience next to a 
friend of mine, turned to her and said: 
“No matter what Jim says, my grandchil- 
dren are going to wear wool.” She had 
been brought up on the saga of wool, 
knew that its great values had not been 
touched by the so-called miracle fibers. 
And that is one of the main objectives 
of the current program of the Wool Bureau, 
Inc. — to ground young people over the 
country on the wonders of wool. 
The Wool Bureau, as all of you know, 


‘is only three years old. It came into being 


with the amalgamation of the American 
Wool Council and the International Wool 


Secretariat in America in 1949. It receives 
its financial support and direction from 
these two agencies. Every grower 
has a stake in this program — more 
vital now than ever before with producers 
of synthetic fibers making such a deter- 
mined effort to take as much as possible 
of the textile market. Everyone connected 
with the wool industry should proclaim 
the great merits of their product; should 
adopt as wool’s answer to the synthetic 
fiber, “Anything you can do, I can do 
better.” The Wool Bureau aims to do- that. 
It is a growing business and doesn't, of 
course, claim to have reached its ultimate 
goal: of usefulness. 

Promotion is a unique and expensive 
business. It is based on ideas and contacts. 


The two go hand in hand. You may have 
a bright and catchy idea to sell or promote 
your product but without contacts to com- 
plete the process, the idea is lost. And 
New York—the most stimulating place in 
the world—lures people with ideas from 
every part of the country. Competition is 
keen and only those with actual talent plus 
grit, determination and stability win out. 
At the 16 West 46th Street, New York, 
headquarters of the Wool Bureau are found 
a group of such successful ones. Over their 
ideas and plans, President F. E. Acker- 
man casts a vigilant eye, wise in the ways 
of promotion gained in experience as a 
journalist and in merchandising wool. He 


is assisted by George P. Kimpton, former 















oe 


Forming the panel for the retailer-educator forum at Columbia are (left to right) Stanley Bernstein, women’s sport coat buyer, R. H. Macy; 
William Beer, Supervisor, Sears-Roebuck and Company: Ephraim Freedman, Director, Bureau of Standards, R. H. Macy: Dr. Jules Labarthe, 
Jr.. the Mellon Institute; Professor Lillian Locke, Teachers College, Columbia University; Richard Lees, coat buyer, R. H. Macy. and Wool 
Bureau department heads, Miss Ruth Jackendoff, Director, Department of Economics and Statistics; Giles Hopkins, Technical Director, and 
Professor Edna Brandau, Director of Education. 


Pe 


Prospective Instructors in the “Woolfacts for Men's Clothing Salesmen” Course learn details of the course and teaching techniques to be used 
in a presentation at the Teacher Training Institute in Los Angeles. The Distributive Education course, available under the Distributive 
Education programs of 44 States, has now reached 2,000 men’s clothing salesmen across the Nation. Mrs. Dorothy W. Burgess, Director 
of the Bureau’s Sales Training Department, is seated at the extreme left. 
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head of the Canadian branch of the Wool 
Bureau, Inc. His past experience as a 
wool manufacturer and an accountant serve 
him well in his position as general manager 
of the Bureau. fi 

In the broadest meaning of “education,” 
the Bureau’s activities could all be reduced 
to it as a common denominator. Research 
and the dissemination of facts revealed by 
it as handled by G. E. Hopkins, Director 
of Science and Technology; the gathering 
of statistics and the making of economic 
studies as done by Miss Ruth Jackendoff; 
trade relationships under the hands of L. 
G. Briggs, Director of Trade Relations, 
Miss Betty Tanner, Fashion News Direc- 
tor, and Miss Roberta Wolfe of the Wom- 
en’s Wear Department; arranging for the 
publication of the material prepared by 
the Bureau as handled by Production Man- 
ager Allen Peek and the distribution of 
information handled by E. H. Zimmerman 
and the librarian, Miss Winifred Jaeger— 
all of these are basically educational, with 
the ultimate end of the entire program 
more purchases of the end products of 
wool, most important of which is, of course, 
wearing apparel. 

So great is the amount of work done 
by each of the Bureau’s departments that 
this article will only briefly describe the 
direct educational features under Mrs. 
Edna P. Brandau, Director of Education, 
Mrs. Dorothy Whipple Burgess, Director 
of Sales Training and Miss Mary North, 
Director of Home Sewing. 

The Education Department is not quite 
a year old. Mrs. Brandau came to the 
Bureau late last summer from Syracuse 
(New York) University where, as. director 
of merchandising in the Home Economics 
Department, she had the responsibility of 
supervising the training of girls who want- 
ed to make careers in the clothing industry. 
She worked closely with retailers in plac- 
ing girls in stores. She also conducted a 
seminar on clothing and textiles for college 
teachers three summers at Syracuse. The 
contacts thus established with leading edu- 
cators in the textile field throughout the 
country are, of course, a tremendous asset 
in the present educational program of the 
‘Bureau. For it proposes spreading the 
wonders of wool as a fiber and a finished 
piece of wearing apparel to the remote 
corners of every State through educational 
institutes. To these schools, in a central 
“point, will come key teachers in elementary 
‘and high schools, colleges, also representa- 
‘tive club women and in some instances 
retailers. They will listen to, and also take 
part in panel discussions on wool, wool 
fabrics and wearing apparel, absorb the 
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facts and take them home for dissemination 
in their local communities. To assist in 
this spreading of wool facts, the Bureau is 
now preparing the necessary pamphlets 
and visual aids. A revision of “Know Your 
Woolfacts” has been completed and al- 
ready sent to thousands of public and in- 
stitutional libraries, home demonstration 
agents, home economic teachers, directors 
of extension courses, State vocational direc- 
tors and 4-H Club leaders. In process of 
preparation is a manual on “Quality Analy- 
sis in Wool Coats and Suits for Women.” 
This will present the information a con- 
sumer should have and use in making her 





purchase of a wool suit or coat—the basic 
standards of value in a wool garment: ap. 
pearance, protection, comfort, 
ability. 

“We hope,” said Mrs. Brandau, “to get 
over to the consumer the fact that he 
wool purchase is a long-range one; that 
its price is actually small when pro-rated 
over the years of service she will receive, 
also, that the cost of the wool fiber jg 
actually only a minor item in the price 
she pays for her suit or coat. Hence, she 
should know what to look for in the fit 
and quality of workmanship in order to 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Stuffing Their Pockets with Woolfacts 
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pure virgin wool 


tailored by 


vGROSHIRE 


austin leeds 


WOOL 44 seo and provan pectety 


VER a million men buying wool suits 

this year will find in the breast pocket 
of their new suit a colorful “pocket-stuffer” 
pointing up the advantages of all-wool 
clothing. These will be found in the gar- 
ments of six leading manufacturers who 
are cooperating with The Wool Bureau, 
Inc., in preparation of the stuffers. 

Such eminent men’s wear manufacturers 
as Groshire, Hammonton Park, Stein-Bloch, 
Fashion Park, House of Worsted-Tex and 
Botany 500 by Daroff have placed initial 
orders for the stuffers totalling over 
1,500,000. These firms are utilizing this 
effective silent salesman with knowledge 
that it was pretested by retailers and 
proved forceful. Manufacturers participat- 
ing in the program adhere to a policy of 
using all-wool textiles only. 

The six manufacturers participating in 
the program are members of the 14-firm 


men’s wear advisory committee of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., which coordinated the 
work on the stuffers. 

Points on the wonders and qualities of 
the wool fiber are set forth, along with 
advice on care of the wool garment. Manu- 
facturers who use the stuffer are assured 
that it will not suffer the fate of the hang- 
tag, which is frequently covered with price 
and stock-code tags before the customer 
sees it. 

The “stuffer” proclaims: 


WOOL is durable . . . it wears and wears 
WOOL insulates against cold and heat 
WOOL resists wrinkles . . . holds its shape 
WOOL is absorbent . . . assures comfort 
WOOL feels the best . . . tailors the best 
WOOL looks better . . . colors are richer 
WOOL is flame resistant . . . safeguards life 
WOOL dry cleans and presses perfectly 


IT’S WISE ECONOMY TO WEAR WOOL 


The National Wool Grower 
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South African People 


O story about Africa would be complete 

without its tribute to the colored folks. 
One hears in the press of the world and 
continuously here in the papers and 
through the politicians of the negro prob- 
lem. They would have a real problem if 
the negro were not here. The black-skinned 
people are divided into three groups; 
natives, colored, who are crossbreds, and 
Indians, who are descendants of the In- 
dians brought from India to assist with the 
sugar business in the early days. If you 
get up early any morning as we have done 
repeatedly in order to make time and to 
drive when it is freshly pleasant, in all 
directions in the cities and in the country 
going to their work are the colored people. 
Not a white person is in sight. The colored 
people do the work of the country. 

Successful oldtimers here, particularly 
those running well-managed farms, friends 
of ours who in some cases have employed 
three generations of these people, are un- 
animous in their statement regarding them. 
They say that first you must be fair with 
them and you must not be familiar with 
them. That is destructive. The way you 
treat them is rather as with children. The 
relationship is really a paternalistic rela- 
tionship. The sound employers take care 
of them when they are sick, look out for 
them when they get into trouble and super- 
vise their work. They must be supervised. 
The better trained ones have quite a flair 
for mechanics and they run the tractors. 
In many of the smaller cities they do the 
bricklaying, cement work, the work along 
the railroads. A decent native bricklayer 
lays a thousand bricks a day. The natives 
have not the intelligence of the Indians. 

The Indian becomes a small storekeeper, 
a garage owner, a truck driver, and is re- 
puted quite generally to take advantage 
of the natives. This resulted in the very 
serious trouble in an African city a few 
years ago when the Zulus rose up and mur- 
dered, raped, mutilated and burned per- 
sons and property of the Indians. The na- 
tive is really a child, good natured with a 
fair sense of humor, breeding at a remark- 
able rate and, of course, there are many 
times as many black people as there are 
white people. 

There is another remarkable characteris- 
tic of these natives and colored folks. They 
produce the finest cowboys in the world. 
The natives, both with their own livestock 
and those they handle for other people, 
look after the stock all the time excepting 
when they are in the corral. They are cor- 
ralled at night. This, of course, has as its 
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original basis the problem of leopards 
destroying calves and lambs. However, this 
program is so firmly established that steers 
are brought in just the same as cows and 
calves and corralled from about six o'clock 
in the evening until about seven to nine 
o'clock the following morning. 

The stock are handled entirely by little 
boys from five to eight years of age. The 
parents and grandparents of the children 
of the United States would save several 
million dollars a year if this plan could be 
adopted because they wear next to no 
clothes and the only paraphernalia which 
they use is a straight stick about three 
feet long with a long lash on it. An inter- 
esting thing has developed, namely, that 
all of the cattle have been handled from 
calfhood in this way. On two occasions we 
learned recently where a two-year-old bull 





had been castrated and just about ran 
everybody off the ranch. They tried by 
every known means with the aid of horses 
and other help to get him corralled but he 
simply made matters worse for everybody 
by tearing things up more. It happened 
that one of these little tiny colored kids 
with a whip came along and he promptly 
took care of the bull and put him in the 
corral. These little fellows swarm along 
the roads and around the maize patches. 
Much, of course, of the area is unfenced 
and these animals must be kept from get- 
ting into the lucerne and into the maize 
and on the roads, and these tiny children 
with next to no clothes and no six shooters 
and ropes and saddles handle the cattle as 
easily and gently as can be conceived. 


—Dr. H. C. Gardiner 


~ 





Wool Prices Recover “Down Under” 
Australian Report, May 15, 1952 


EST news from Australia this month has 

been a rising market of about 12% per- 
cent on the low wool prices which pre- 
vailed just before Easter. Improved values 
have been won by both finer Merino and 
crossbred offerings. 

This has been due chiefly to increased 
support from United Kingdom. British 
buyers are now easily the leading force in 
Australian wool auction rooms. Compara- 
tively low prices apparently encouraged 
British manufacturers to re-enter our mar- 
kets more freely than earlier in the season. 
Their stocks of raw wool were very light 
for this time of the year, and with New 
Zealand markets not operating before No- 
vember, they had to come to Australia to 
build up their supplies. And it is rumored 
that British buyers are stockpiling wool 
again. 

This is how we see the position: Unless 
they are prepared to face a period of pro- 
longed inactivity before the 1952-53 clip 
comes on the market, British manufacturers 
must continue to operate freely in our mar- 
kets for the rest of the season. We hope. 
the upward trend_ of prices will continue 
until requirements are filled. And of 
course, it is going to benefit us if other 
countries provide stiff competition too. 

But despite recent price rises, the gen- 
erally lower wool values have resulted in 
a successful application to the court by 
sheep owners for lower wages for shearers 
and other pastoral workers. The decline in 
average prices (greasy) from about $1.30 
at March 31, 1951, to 85 cents a year 
later has reduced shearing costs, for exam- 


ple, from $18 a 100 sheep, to about $14 
a 100. 

For the first 10 months of this selling 
season, our wool check is about 675 mil- 
lion dollars less than for the same period 
last year, but still about 72 million dollars 
higher than the previous record. 

A brighter side of the picture shows a 
steadily increasing demand for Australia’s 
23-year-old embargo on the export of 
Merino sheep to be lifted. This would 
mean we could send rams to America. 

Supporters of ending the ban include 
six state Ministers of Agriculture, the Aus- 
tralian Wool Growers’ Council, Australian 
Agricultural Council, and the Australian 
Primary Producers’ Union. The few op- 
ponents charge leading Merino breeders 
such as Mr. Otway Falkiner of “Boonooke” 
ranch, Deniliquin, New South Wales, as 
being selfish. 


Past President Vaughn Buys 
Australian Sheep 


Brightest time for me this month has 
been a very pleasant visit for several 
hours, with Mr. Howard Vaughn and Mrs. 
Vaughn of Dixon, California, USA. Mr. 
Vaughn is an honorary president of your 
Association. 

He told me he had bought a Suffolk ram 
from Mr. A. C. Duval of Morphett Vale 
near Adelaide, South Australia. I have 
not seen the ram but from what I have 
heard of it, I am sure that it will pass 
good qualities on its American stock. Mr. 
Vaughn is also sending two Border Leices- 
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ter rams back to California. He bought 
them from Mr. George Starritt and his son 
Ray, of Kelso stud, North Mooroopna, Vic- 
toria. I do not think Mr. Vaughn could 
have bought Border Leicesters from a 
better stud in this country. 

We have been honored greatly with Mr. 
Vaughn’s praise of our improved subter- 
ranean clover-rye grass pastures under na- 
tural rainfall which support nearly two 
breeding ewes an acre where only a dry 
sheep could get enough feed from natural 
pasture. 

Mr. Vaughn was also pleased with the 
quality of wool on Mr. T. S. Austin’s flock 
Merino ewes at Wanganella, Deniliquin, 
New South Wales. 

He visited many sheep studs here as 
well as Sydney Royal Easter Show, a meet- 
ing of the Australian Wool Board, and our 
salesyards. 

We trust that Mrs. Vaughn and he bene- 
fited from their trip “Down Under,” just 
as much as we enjoyed seeing them. We 
appreciated his polite constructive sugges- 
tion that we might be grading our wool 
clips into too many classes. We are in- 
clined to agree. 

Disease Problems 

One of our biggest worries is fear of 
introduction of “foot-and-mouth” disease 
which has appeared in Canada recently, 
and has extended in Great Britain. Our 
chief precautions include fumigating Euro- 
pean migrants and their clothes on arrival, 
confiscation of meats they are carrying, 
and destruction of all packing materials. 
Australian sheepmen are now wanting 
European migrants to be fumigated before 
they leave their native country. Holland, 
which is cooperating with us very well, re- 
quires its emigrants to be fumigated before 
they embark for Australia. A European 
migrant has been paid compensation for 
three pairs of boots rotted by “foot-and- 
mouth” disease disinfectant. 

Sheepmen are considering whether the 
disease should be declared compensable. 
This would mean that owners would be 
compensated if their stock were compul- 
sorily destroyed during a “foot-and-mouth” 
disease outbreak. CGraziers have also de- 
cided to oppose ratification of the long- 
term meat agreement with Great Britain. 

Here is the latest news about myxoma- 
tosis: 

It has killed rabbits well away from 
water courses where the disease operated 
first. It is thought to be carried by a sand- 
fly there, and not by a mosquito which 
operates near rivers and streams. 

Some sheepmen claim myxomatosis has 
killed so many rabbits that hungry foxes 
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are attacking more lambs and poultry now. 

Scientists admit some rabbits are im- 
mune to the disease. They advise land- 
holders to kill as many of these rabbits as 
possible so that an immune race of rabbits 
will not multiply quickly. 

Mr. N. W. McDonald of Horsham, Vic- 
toria, claims his greyhound-staghound cross 
dog, is Victoria’s best fox killer. It has 
305 kills to its credit in four years. But 
all dogs are not friends of sheepmen. A 
pack led by a Queensland heeler, has killed 
sheep worth $9000 near Shepparton, Vic- 
toria, in recent weeks. 

Nearer capital cities, landholders are 





WOOL IS NON-FLAMMABLE 


Wool does not support combustion. 
When burned in a flame it draws 
back on itself, forming a crisp ash 
which can easily be brushed away. 











worried by trespassers who are breaking 
fences, shooting holes in tanks, spoiling 
hay, and killing valuable stock. On a prop- 
erty near Melbourne, trespassers chopped 
up a sign “Cars and thieves, keep out.” 
The next sign read, “If you cause damage 
here, you will be shot at.” So we might 
yet see a shootin’ war. 

Mr. Allan Gordon Hayes, 42 years old, 
has died at Campbell Town, Tasmania. 
He was one of Australia’s best shearers, 
having shorn more than half a million 
sheep. His best tally was 318 in eight 
hours. 

On our climatic front, bountiful rains 
of more than 150 points in three hours, 
have relieved the drought in Queensland. 
Further south good rains have relieved the 
food shortage in our saltbush desert coun- 
try, and have run enough water into the 
holes for sheep to get a good drink. 

But down in Victoria, thousands of new- 
ly born lambs died in unseasonal sleet and 
snow late in April. Nevertheless, the 
weather is milder now, and lambing is pro- 
ceeding well. Many graziers hope to mark 


about 95 percent of lambs. Earlier losses 


were estimated at 25 percent on some prop- 
erties. 

Stud sheep worth about $2,250,000 will 
compete at Sydney sheep show, May 28- 
31. A four days’sale of 4000 rams will 


follow. Chartered airplanes will take the 
sheep from distant New South Wales and 
interstate ranches. Latest quotes on the 
hoof: mutton to 15 cents a pound; lamb, 
to 25 cents a pound. 

—Colin Webb 


San Angelo Sale 
Coming Up 
AN Angelo’s Sixteenth Annual Rambouil. 
let Ram Sale has been scheduled for 
July 21 through 23 at the Fairgrounds in 
San Angelo, Texas. 

Under the sponsorship of the San An. 
gelo Chamber of Commerce and the Amer. 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion, the sale will exhibit prize Rambouil- 
lets consigned by the Nation’s leading 
breeders. 

The first day of the show will be used 
in the selection of stud rams. The second 
will be for the inspection of rams by pro- 
spective buyers. Sale will be the last day. 

Entry deadline will be July 1. 

Members of the Sale Committee are: 
John Williams, Eldorado; Louis Tongate, 
Brookesmith; Pat Rose, Jr., Del Rio; Leo 
Richardson, Iraan; H. C. Noelke, Jr., Shef- 
field; L. F, Hodges, Sterling City; Demp- 
ster Jones, Ozona; Clyde Thate, Burkett; 
R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo; Carlton 
Bierschwale, Segovia; and Miles Pierce, 
Alpine. 


USDA’s Insect Pest 
Service 


cooperative insect pest survey and re- 

porting service, in which entomol- 
ogists associated with State agencies, in- 
dustry, and the Federal government will 
participate, was announced on May 10, 
1952 by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The purpose of the service is to 
keep the Nation’s farmers informed of 
impending insect conditions. The service 
will attempt to forewarn farmers—no mat- 
ter what crops or livestock they produce— 
of current insect pest conditions, and will 
allow them to meet these threats better, 
according to Avery S. Hoyt, chief of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine. 

Entomologists and other workers en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits will co- 
operate to make this new service work. 
It is planned that any insect information 
within a State, whether detected by Fed- 
eral, State, local or commercially engaged 
entomologists, will be channeled through 
State offices so that the information can be 
quickly released to meet local require- 
ments. The report will then be forwarded 
to Washington, D. C., where a Section of 
Economic Insect Detection and Reporting 
in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, headed by Kelvin Dorward, 
will combine the information with reports 
from other States and distribute it nation- 
ally. 
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DAN McINTYRE 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


May 20, 1952 


ITH winter finally broken, we certain- 

ly have had perfect weather although 
we need rain to make things more nearly 
perfect. 

The early lambers are all done with a 
good percent and prospects are good for 
most late lambers. 

I think that the National Association and 
their executive officers have done a fine 
jeb in getting publicity and interest of 
legislators in our affairs and now it is up 
to us as individuals and locals to support 


this program. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


May 21, 1952 





TH so many people working—it seems 

especially so when we go to hire help 
-it is hard to believe that lambs and wool 
won't continue at a fair price. Maybe the 
politicians, hoping for a changed public 
opinion, may. find so many well-satisfied 
there will not be the trend they expect. 

Sheep have played an important role in 
the growth and development of the West. 
Today they continue to represent an im- 
portant place in our economy. Any un- 
favorable actions or establishment of un- 
workable policies and programs that affect 
the sheep industry disrupt one of our basic 
industries. 

I enjoyed the “Increased Production 
Dinner” in Washington, though I am not 
sure what we have accomplished. It was 
one way and means of implementing a pro- 
gram of better understanding. Naturally, 
all of us who were there were immensely 
pleased to note the attention and interest 
Congressmen gave the presentation. The 
object was to set up a program of sound 
fundamentals that are so needed to make 
our operations more secure. It was aimed 
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at bettering adverse conditions — pre- 
planning with an affirmative approach to 
establish healthier conditions under which 
our industry may operate. Such programs 
are of prime importance if our industry is 
to thrive and grow. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


May 18, 1952 





INTER weather broke about March 

25th in eastern Oregon, and generally 
we have enjoyed good weather, but have 
needed more rain. The lower ranges have 
dried and necessitated the moving of sheep 
to the earlier summer ranges. 

Most sheep have been shorn, the wool 
stored, mostly in bonded warehouses, or 
on the Municipal Dock in Portland. Some 
wools were shipped to Boston. These wools 
will be held for a time, with the hope for 
a market above the amount that can be 
received under the loan value. 

Much wool will be sold to our West 
Coast manufacturers. Our Oregon mills 
use large quantities of our better wools, 
making outstanding fabrics and garments 
with national recognition. 

At present we cannot have a very ac- 
curate idea as to the amount that may 
be handled through the Government Loan 
Program. 

When our State and National officers 
requested the Department of Agriculture 
to set up this loan program, it was our 
hope it would not be necessary for many 
of our wool growers to resort to handling 
their wool in the program. We did think 
it most beneficial this means for handling 
the wools be made available. I am sure it 
will prove to be. It has assured the grower 
of a value for wools at a time when there 
was a dead market. It placed a floor under 
wool. There may be future benefits in 
protection from foreign dumping of wools 
on our American markets. 

There have been some wools sold for 
less than the growers could have received 
under the loan program. I do not think 
this all the growers’ fault, as I have been 
informed some bankers have advised sell- 


ing for what they were offered. Anyway 
some wools have sold too cheap. Other 
wools have recently sold for as much as 
the loan value and some for more. 

I do not think the officers of our asso- 
ciations should assume too much responsi- 
bility telling our growers to sell or not to 
sell their wool. I do believe though we 
should give them the best information we 
can and then the grower can decide. 

The meeting held in Washington, D. C. 
April 30th, initiating an increased produc- 
tion of wool and lambs with a goal of fifty 
million stock sheep by 1960, was very 
favorably received by those who attended. 
Very favorable comment has been ex- 


pressed. 


The presentation of the program was 
excellent. This is a good starter. From 
this beginning, with a constant effort, 
ever keeping our Congress and the Ad- 
ministration aware of our endeavor, we 
may be able to reach somewhere near our 
production goal. It will only be: possible, 
though, by having the wholehearted sup- 
port of those in a position to give necessary 
assistance to the industry and the essential 
protective legislation. 


E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


May 15, 1952 





HEARING is under way in many sec- 
tions of Nevada; no reports of any out- 
right sale of wool. Some western Nevada 
wools are reported being shipped to San 
Francisco area for storage. 

Spring range conditions generally are 
quite favorable. High mountain summer 
ranges received so much snow that open- 
ing of grazing season will probably be 
delayed as much as two or three weeks 
in some areas. 


Large numbers of sheep have been re- 
ported moved into desert areas in south- 
west section of the State for a short. feed 
period of ten to twelve days to take ad- 
vantage of unusually good feed conditions 
in the area which very. seldom furnishes 
feed. Labor situation is critical. 
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To Purebred Sheen Producers: 


CONSIGN NOW TO THE 


VERNAL RAM SALE 


Fair Grounds 


VERNAL, UTAH 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1952 


COLONEL EARL O. WALTER, Auctioneer 


We are interested in consignments of all breeds and also blackface and 
whiteface crossbreds. We are especially interested in range rams. 


* 


For further information. write now to: 
SALE MANAGEMENT, 
VERNAL RAM SALE, 
VERNAL, UTAH 





Entries Close August Ist 
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MEAT BOARD SCHOOL 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board put on one of its famous cook- 
ing schools in Salt Lake City, Utah 
in conjunction with the Salt Lake 
Tribune-Telegram, May 20 to 23, 
1952. Housewives were standing in 
line at 7:30 a.m. each day to get 
into the schools, and the publicity 
given the event shows that it meas- 
ured up in every way to high Meat 
Board standards. 











Grazing Value of 
Reseeded Pastures 


HEEP grazing tests conducted at the 

Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion over an 8-year period by O. K. Barnes 
have shown that crested wheatgrass and 
alfalfa were best for spring use and Rus- 
sian wild rye best for summer and fall. 
Alfalfa added about one-third to the graz- 
ing capacity of crested wheatgrass. 

One acre of crested wheatgrass carried 
as many animals and produced as much 
gain as 2.4 acres of native range. It pro- 
duced 89 pounds of lamb gain per acre 
as compared with 29 pounds on native 
range. Alfalfa added to crested wheatgrass 
in 35-inch rows produced 96 pounds of 
lamb gain per acre. 

Bluestem or western wheatgrass, an im- 
portant native range species, averaged 
about 25 percent lower in grazing capacity 
than crested wheatgrass. Russian wild rye 
compared favorably with bluestem. It was 
preferred by the sheep, especially in sum- 
mer, fall, and winter. 

A combination of species developed by 
the Wyoming studies which gave excel- 
lent results was crested wheatgrass for 
spring grazing, bluestem wheatgrass for 
summer, and Russian wild rye for fall 
and winter. For 100 ewes with lambs the 
acreage needed would be 28 acres of 
crested wheatgrass from mid-April to early 
June; 40 acres of bluestem wheatgrass 
through early summer, and 160 acres of 
Russian wild rye to December 1. 

In these tests mixtures intended to pro- 
vide palatable species throughout the sea- 
son failed. To assure yearlong grazing the 
Wyoming experimenters found that it paid 
to use separate pastures for each species. 
—From “Country Gentleman,” May 1951. 
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California Sale Tops and Averages 


HE average of $139.59 for 1902 rams 
and ewes that went over the auction 

block at the 32nd annual California Ram 
Sale (Sacramento, April 28, 29, 1952) 
compared with a $200 average on 1869 
head in 1951. Prices, naturally, reflect the 
adjustment to lower levels in both lamb 
and wool markets following last year’s ab- 
normally stimulated wool market. Buyers, 
the sale management reports, were critical 
and emphasized quality in all respects in 
making their selections. 

Top of the sale was $1000 paid for a 
Romeldale stud ram entered by A. T. Spen- 
cer of Winters, California and purchased 
by Mrs. Adolph Teichert, Jr., of Sacra- 
mento. A Suffolk stud at $800 was second. 
Eldon Riddell of Independence, Oregon 
was the consignor and Larry Ford of Arca- 
ta, California was the buyer. The top 


selling pen in the auction, five Hampshire 
rams, brought $380 a head to Pete and 
Jack Ospital of Linden, California from 
Frank Arburua of Stockton. 

Hampshires also made the highest breed 
average with the exception of the small 
consignment of six New Zealand Merinos. 
The Hampshire average was $172.84 on 
both rams and ewes. The 559 Hampshire 
rams sold at $197.42 per head. The high 
selling Hampshire stud brought $450. It 
was consigned by Godfrey Priddy of Dixon, 
California, and purchased by Roger and: 
Bruce Conley of Reedley, California. D. 
P. MacCarthy and Son, Salem, Oregon 
sold Hampshire stud rams at $425 and 
$410. 

The top pen of Suffolks, ten head in the 
consignment of T. B. Burton of Cambridge, 
Idaho, was purchased by President Ray- 


CALIFORNIA SALE AVERAGES, 1950-1951-1952 





1950 
No. Avg. Price 

HAMPSHIRES: 

Stud Rams 22 $220.23 

Range Rams 543 172.64 

Ewes 9 103.38 
SUFFOLKS: 

Stud Rams 15 242.67 

Range Rams 454 157.88 

Ewes 26 99.42 
CORRIEDALES: 

Stud Rams 82 248.59 

Range Rams 76 120.75 

Ewes 60 98.83 
RAMBOUILLETS: 

Stud Rams 2 242.50 

Range Rams 22 101.25 

Se Soe eee 
ROMELDALES: 

Stud Rams 5S 200.00 

Range Rams 14 129.29 

SOU io ye eee ee ees 
SOUTHDOWNS: 

Stud Rams 5 148.50 

Range Rams 15 92.50 

Ewes 10 97.50 
COLUMBIAS: 

nee: Se Se ea 

Range Rams 34 118.381 

PWG 2 RS 





SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS: 


Range Rams ___e....... 


NEW ZEALAND MERINOS: 
ft eee 
Range Rams __se....... 


RAMBOUILLET-MERINO CROSSBREDS: 


Range Rams _e....... 


1951 1952 

No. - Avg. Price No. Avg. Price 
19 $383.94 20 $268.75 
609 218.54 579 195.39 
20 148.50 56 84.01 
20 847.25 21 278.57 
642 175.08 551 117.84 
42, 116.55 77 81.30 
6 317.50 12 $51.25 
108 212.33 168 107.26 
38 139.60 19 101.84 
3 233.33 5 285.00 
51 287.21 109 156.28 
Saati hot ni cach beanies 10 63.50 
1 500.00 3 556.66 
33 244.09 40 115.75 
20 143.75 23 96.30 
4 168.23 5 99.00 
19 164.75 22 67.72 
2 150.00 13 62.69 
2 230.00 1 435.00 
80 229.50 110 100.72 
2 180.00 19 104.73 
AO ee tee 31 144.35 
lbh \5 ts salen 2 202.50 
delg! * > gee 4 257.50 
inueenememesiteemaanei 2 110.00 
29 
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mond Anchordoguy of the Calfiornia As- 
sociation for $170 a head. 

Five New Zealand Merinos consigned by 
Mrs. J. W. Mailliard, Jr., Yorkville, Cali- 
fornia, averaged $263 a head with the M. 
French Company of Willows, California, 
the successful bidder. Another ram en- 
tered by Mrs. Mailliard brought $120. 

Dr. John H. Beal of Cedar City, Utah, 
with his first entry in the California Ram 
Sale, topped the Rambouillet breed in 
selling a pen of two studs at $375 each 
to A. C. Roberts of Topaz, California. The 
other eight head of his consignment went 
to H. F. Dangberg Land and Livestock 
Company, Minden, Nevada at an average 
of $260 a head, making the Beal average 
the top for the Rambouillet breed. John 
K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm of Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah and the Nielson Sheep Com- 
pany of Ephraim, Utah both sold single 
studs at $350 a head. 


Art King of Cheyenne, Wyoming sold 
the top Corriedale stud ram to the Crane 
Ranch of Santa Rosa, California for $600. 
Wesley Wooden of Dixon, California re- 
ceived $500 each for two of his studs. 
Wooden also sold the top pen of two Cor- 
riedales to Bill Smith of Boise, Idaho at 
$275 per head. In Columbias top honors 
went to E. J. Handley of McMinnville, 













Oregon who sold a ram to Gary Noonan of 
Santa Rosa for $435. Wynn S. Hansen of 
Collinston, Utah sold the top pen of two 
Columbias for $215 to Ernest Wineman of 
Santa Maria, California. The Campbell 
Ranch of Dixon sold a pen of two Colum- 
bas at $200 each. 

Eldon Riddell’s Southdown stud ram 
topped that breed at $200. Richard Carl- 
son of Cloverdale was the purchaser. 

The averages made by the different 
classes in each breed are shown in the 
table with comparisons for 1950 and 1951. 





Illinois Entry Wins 
Western Sheep Dog Trial 


“TQ OCK” traveled all the way from Mc- 
Leansboro, Illinois with his owners, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Allen, to the 14th 
annual Far Western International Sheep 
Dog Trials at Sacramento, California on 
April 27th. With a high score of 372, 
points in the trials he brought his masters 
the California Perpetual Champion trophy. 
“Jock” entered by Reg Griffin of Dixon, 
California, took second place with 36 
points. Griffin’s “Moss” and “Jim” won 
third and fourth places in the trials and 
with “Jock’s” award made their master the 
big winner in the event. 


American Panama Registry Association 








Breeding Ewe Sale 
At Denver 


4 wap head of breeding ewes consigned 
by W. G. Hamil of Sugar City, Colo. 
rado brought the highest price, $30.50, 
at the Mike Hayes’ Breeding Ewe Auctioy 
in Denver, May 17, 1952. Purchaser of 
the high lot was T. R. Knowles. 

The Palm Livestock Company bought 
1411 yearling ewes at $23.50, from Hard. 
ing and Harding, Chugwater, Wyoming, 
These ewes were sold in three different 
lots. 

In the sale of pairs, 154 ewes and 156 
lambs consigned by E. Whittaker of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, brought $19.30. Another 
lot of 490 ewes and 477 lambs brought 
$18 a pair in a sale by Marshall Dutton 
of Colby, Kansas. Also a Dutton con. 
signment of 11 ewes and 12 lambs went 
at $21.15 a pair. 


(Report based on figures given by 
Record Stockman.) 
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USE RANGE-DEVELOPED, QUALITY RAMS OF PROVEN MERIT 
— Breeders of Panama Sheep — 

Cg IE RCT ER TE). Rupert, Idaho Harry Mevleman .....................----------- Rupert, Idaho 
I hacia SinenevciticostinniinbGen Rupert, Idaho a boat esa e tes teal ee ee ee Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SE ee Rupert, Idaho Marion C., Moore ................--.---.-+--- Lewiston, Idaho 
Sg eT ee So Firth, Idaho ok cel LRT Driggs, Idaho 
Br. Tit, Bete G25 8 ec Rupert, Idaho Verl S. Potts ae ee acai eo i Mackay, Idaho 
Gus Engstrom, Jr Declo, Idaho pg eg Rupert, idaho 

Pee eae se fe ’ ee ne .....-Ucon, Idaho 
JOO HOP -...---2-----n-n2n-nenenen-nonenen-nnncnsee Rupert, Idaho ©. 4. Mieks. ......... Idaho Falls, Idaho 
E. Delos Huntsman .................--..---0+0- Shelley, Idaho Free. Stacia .......22%. 28 rae Idaho Falls, Idaho 
L. G. Huntsman -... eens Shelley, Idaho ee ee ee Cedar City, Utah 
Pm UP asses Muldoon, Idaho H. B. Webb . Bend, Oregon 
o- Wie CN eons Rupert, Idaho i pe NE LED EE: Pingree, Idaho 
W. Homer Longhurst ........................-- Shelley, Idaho Wendell K. Young Shelley, Idaho 
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HE term “stiff lambs” has been applied 

by sheepmen to several conditions 
which cause the lambs to move with an 
unnatural or stiff gait. The two most im- 
portant disease conditions which produce 
the symptoms of “stiffness” are arthritis, 
or inflammation of the joints, and the con- 
dition known as white muscle disease. 


Arthritis 

There are several form of arthritis, all 
of which are caused by an infection of 
some kind attacking one or more joints and 
producing lameness. The infecting bacteria 
enter the body either through the navel 
soon after birth or through the wounds 
produced by docking or castrating. In 
one form of this disease, lambs that are 
maybe two to four weeks old will be noticed 
to be very lame, usually in one leg but 
sometimes in more than one leg. There 
is an enlargement of the affected joint, as 
for instance the knee or the hock joint, 
which can be easily seen, and which is 
caused by the joint capsule being filled 
with pus. The bacteria which cause the 
trouble are common pus-producing bac- 
teria which have been picked up by ex- 
posure of the navel cord or freshly docked 
tail to infected material. This form of 
joint infection does not affect many lambs 
in a band. It is an accident if a few 
lambs pick up such pus-producing bacteria. 

A more serious infectious arthritis, in 
that a large number of lambs in a band 
may become infected, produces more typi- 
cally stiff lambs. It is caused by infection 
of the joints with a different kind of bac- 
teria, usually the organism we call the 
swine erysipelas bacillus. This bug is not 
necessarily associated with pigs, but may 
be picked up in soil most anywhere. In 
this condition, several joints are frequently 
affected, and one may see a little lamb 
about a week old picking his way as if 
he were walking on eggs, with his back 
humped and his feet gathered under him. 
In other cases the lameness may be in only 
one leg. In this form of arthritis one 
usually does not notice any swelling of 
the joints, and if the joint is opened and 
examined, no pus is found. The fluid in 
the joint capsule is increased somewhat 
and is not clear. The acute lameness may 
get better after a week or two, but in our 
experience the infection becomes chronic 
and the sheep seldom recover entirely. 
Sometimes the lameness does not become 
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STIFF LAMBS 


. HADLEIGH MARSH, Bozeman, Montana 


noticeable until the sheep are brought in 
from summer range, when they will be 
found to be lame and somewhat stunted 
in growth. We have seen several hundred 
of these cases appear in a band of lambs 
about a week after docking, when they 
were docked in a corral where the tail 
stumps were exposed to corral dirt in- 
stead of clean grass. 

The prevention of any type of infectious 
arthritis consists of navel disinfection where 
shed lambing is practiced, and proper 
docking methods. Where lambs are lamb- 
ed and docked on the range, infections 
are very rare, but where they are lambed 
in sheds and docked in permanent corrals, 
the navels and docking wounds are ex- 
posed to infection. When lambs must be 
docked in infected premises we have found 
some form of hot iron preferable to dock- 
ing with a knife or with any crushing in- 
strument. For navel disinfection we use 
tincture of iodine in a small wide-mouth 
bottle. Soon after birth the cord is placed 
in the bottle and the bottle tipped up 
against the belly so that the whole navel 
is soaked. 





Disinfection of the navel with tincture of 
iodine applied with a wide-mouthed bottle 
prevents infectious arthritis. 





White Muscle Disease 

This may appear any time within the 
first month of life of the lamb. The lamb 
has difficulty in rising after lying down, 
and walks with a peculiar straddling gait. 
After being forced to get up it will stagger 
along with the head low and moving the 
legs with difficulty, and soon go down 
again. After a few days it may not be 
able to get up at all. It remains bright 
and will nurse if it can reach its mother’s 
udder. Most of these lambs die, either 
from starvation, or from heart failure. 

The cause of the symptoms is degenera- 
tion of some of the muscles, which show 
white streaks, giving the name white mus- 
cle disease. The muscles showing this 
white condition may be in the legs or 
back, and sometimes in the heart. This is 
a nutritional disease, and is rare in range 
lambs. In our experience in the West, 
white muscle disease occurs mostly in small 
flocks in mountain valleys. The disease 


occurs in farm flocks in the eastern United 
States, 


and has been studied for some 





This lamb has chronic arthritis. 





White muscle, a nutritional, disease 
afflicts this lamb. 
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years at Cornell University. There it has 
been found that it occurs in lambs out of 
ewes which are wintered on certain feed 
combinations and does not occur on other 
feeds. It has been found that there seems 
to be an insufficient supply of vitamin E 
in the milk of the ewe, and it has been 
possible to reduce the loss from this dis- 
ease by giving the lambs vitamin E in 
some form. We have been able to save 
affected lambs when we got them in the 
early stages, by giving several doses of 
wheat germ oil, which contains vitamin E, 
and veterinarians now have available a 
vitamin E concentrate which should be of 
help. We do not yet know why the feeds 
in some of our mountain valleys sometimes 
produce white muscle disease. 


Tetanus 

In speaking of stiff lambs, we might 
mention a condition which might be re- 
ferred to as stiffness. Tetanus, or lock- 
jaw, sometimes occurs as a result of in- 
fection of the docking wounds with the 
tetanus bacillus. This infection produces 
muscular spasm which causes the head to 
be pulled back and the legs stretched out 
perfectly rigid. Tetanus has developed in 
some lambs that have been docked with 
the elastrator, which has come into use 
in the last few years. 


As the term stiff lambs might be used 
to describe lambs showing locomotor dis- 
turbance resulting from any one of a num- 
ber of causes, the above discussion will 
not fit every case, but it covers the im- 
portant causes of so-called stiffness where 
it occurs in any considerable percentage 
of a band or flock of lambs. 





APPEALS UNDER THE BLM 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman on January 30, 1952 issued 
an order amending that section of 
the rules of practice covering appeals 
to the Secretary of the Interior in pro- 
ceedings before the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 

The Section now reads: 

“In any proceeding relating to the 
public lands, an appeal may be taken 
to the Secretary of the Interior from 
a final decision of the Director, ex- 
cept from a decision of the Director 
which, prior to promulgation, has 
been approved by the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary or an Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 
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Library 
Receiving and storage 





6-9 Laboratory animals 





n Clinical laboratory 
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17 Inoculation room 


18 Refrigerator 
19 Incubator 


Small animal post-mortem 


i Parasitology laboratory 
ie-16 Bacteriology laboratories = 








Head and general offices 


Preparation and sterilization 


20 Pathology mseun 
21-22 Photography 

23 Egg incubation room 
24 Virus laboratory 


Chemistry laboratory 
6 Main entrance 

27 Office 

28 «Lecture room 


Sketch of Montana’s New Veterinary Research Laboratory 


IONSTRUCTION work has started on a 

new building which will house the 
Montana Veterinary Research Laboratory 
at Montana State College in Bozeman, 
Montana. It is expected to be completed 
and ready for occupancy by late 1952. 
The building provides 10,000 square feet 
of floor space; is 170 feet long, one wing 
82 feet wide and the other 63 feet in width 
and the center of the building will be 40 
feet wide. The construction will be of 
hollow tile with a brick and stuccoed ex- 
terior. It will be one story high with a 
flat roof as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

When the Veterinary Research Labora- 
tory was organized in 1929, one of the 
foremost items in the plan was a new 
building. So, it is easy to visualize the 
years of thinking and planning that have 
gone into the new structure. The contract 
is for $153,760. The laboratory will be 
adequate for present needs, yet due to in- 
sufficient appropriation will not permit 
future expansion. 

The structure will be modern in design; 


the equipment, most of which is ready for 
installation, will be the finest possible to 
obtain with the funds available. Provision 
for this equipment was made by a $50,000 
appropriation sponsored by the Montana 
Stockgrowers’ and Wool Growers’ associa- 
tions, and financed out of funds provided 
by the 1949 Montana legislature. The 
structure will complete the physical plant 
unit for the laboratory and thereby pro- 
vide better facilities for research in dis- 
eases of range livestock. 

In the new building there will be ad- 
ministrative offices and research labora- 
tories for chemistry, bacteriology, virology, 
and parasitology, a library, small animal 
post-mortem room, laboratory animal room, 
clinical laboratory, pathology museum, 
photography room, and a large lecture 
room. The lecture room is so located that 
it may be used for instruction or as a 
small meeting room without interfering 
with the functioning of any of the labora- 
tories. The completed building will be one 
of which the people of Montana may be 
justifiably proud. 
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IPPING or spraying is not a regular 

practice of ours, only on the rams. 
Have found BHC spray very effective in 
control of flies and mosquitoes. 


Joe P. Arbios 
Robbins, California 


Ww find spraying most successful, and 
use a combination of Rotenone and 
DDT with carrier. 


P. C. & Alma Whitely 
Norwood, Colorado 


have sprayed twice at shearing time, 

both ewes out of the wool and their 
lambs. The spray operators did a good 
job with a high-pressure outfit—perforated 
water pipes along ground in alley way. 
But I am not convinced it was needed or 
was a paying proposition, so discontinued 
it. This was to eradicate ticks and lice but 
“perhaps a few fleas are good for Fido,” 
as the ticks were soon back. I am, how- 
ever, not an authority on this, as many 
good operators spray every year. 


Frank Buckler 
Eureka, Washington 


use BHC liquid and Rotenone dust but 
believe the BHC is the more effective. 


Charles Redd 
LaSal, Utah 


ITH the higher prices of sheep and 

wool of more recent years, it has been 
our regular practice to spray or dip our 
sheep. Up until about 12 years ago, we 
used what all other sheepmen were using, 
namely, coal tar dip that formed an emul- 
sion with water. As you know, this proved 
successful for ticks and lice, but it did 
have the disadvantage of sometimes caus- 
ing bum lambs when the ewes and lambs 


were dipped after shearing in the spring.” 


Then we tried out a mixture of Sulphur 
Rotenone and Bentonite Clay (Niagara’s 
“Kolo-dip”). We have used this mixture 
for either spraying or dipping (and also 
both alone and in mixture with DDT) for 
many years and found it very successful 
both as a spray and a dip. We believe that 
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dipping is more successful than spraying, 
as it is more thorough, and prefer to dip 
in the fall or the early part of the winter 
if the weather is suitable. This dipping 
before lambing takes the ewes through 
lambing in the winter in better condition. 
They do not rub the wool, and give more 
milk to the lambs when they are free of 
parasites. 

Sometimes in the fall, where we do not 
have a dipping vat available, we have 
hired our sheep sprayed; a good spraying 
is better than nothing and we generally 
get satisfactory results from it. 

Where we do not get them dipped or 
sprayed beforehand, we dip them after 
shearing, and, of course, this lasts through 
the summer in good shape. 

Last year, and this spring, we have been 
trying to use a new dip and spray com- 
posed of Benzene-Hexachloride (Niagara’s 
BHC). This is a very effective dip against 
all common sheep parasites, and the Gov- 
ernment recommends it as a single dipping 
against scabies,—but thank goodness we 
have not had to use it so far for this pur- 
pose. This dip has a slightly chemical 
odor, but we have found that it does not 
cause bum lambs. This BHC dip has the 
advantage of costing considerably less. 
A four-pound package makes 100 gallons 

















"YES, BUT JUST SUPPOSE THAT THE FIRST OF THE YEAR 
COMES AROUND AND SCIENCE HASNT DESTROYED 
TUE WORLD --~7HEN WHAT 24 


—The National Wool Grower 


What insecticides and methods 
have you found most successful 
in controlling external para- 
sites? 


of dip for approximately $1.00. With the 
Sulphur Rotenone Bentonite dip an eight- 
pound package makes 100 gallons for 
$1.76. 

H. Stanley Coffin 


E have been spraying our sheep in the 

fall, mainly to control lice. This has 
been done with the use of a regular or- 
chard sprayer and sheep spraying boom 
at 600 pounds pressure. The boom con- 
tained fourteen nozzles with number six 
openings. At first we used a combination 
of DDT and Rotenone. However, of late 
we have used BHC which seems to give 
better results, both as to penetration and 
The boom used, at that 


pressure, gives adequate coverage, I be- 


residual effects. 


lieve. 

A spring program of spraying would 
have been highly beneficial, as ticks were 
very numerous and no doubt retarded 
growth of the lambs to quite an extent. 


Colin McLeod, Jr. 
Boise, Idaho 


| spray or dip my sheep every year, wheth- 

er they need it or not, for parasites. 
It pays me because I get a better wool 
clip. I use the old-time sheep dip as it 
seems to make the sheep and wool do 
better. The sheep’s skin is much softer, 
and the wool seems to have more life in 
it. I like dipping the best because it does 
a better job, but I spray now; not so much 
hard work on an old man. Also it’s much 
quicker with no rough handling of sheep, 
and it seems to work all right. Someday 
I'll try the new insecticides. I could be 
missing something by not knowing about 
all sprays. Each year I spray or dip I 
seem to get a heavier wool clip than in 
the years I didn’t do anything. My sheep 
are never bothered with anything, but a 
few ticks and I don’t know what kind they 
are, 

Martin G. Arnold 
Lake City, California 
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Wool on the Move Again 


ITH the shearing season over or near- 

ing completion over a large part of 
the western area, considerably more ac- 
tivity in wool has developed, extensive in 
some areas, less in others. 

The highest prices noted up to the end 
of May are 75 cents reported paid the 
week of May 20th in California for some 
5000 fleeces of 12-months’ wool, and 74 
cents for some of the 12-months’ Texas 
wools. 

Here are some of the reports gathered 
from the various States up to the close of 
May. 


ARIZONA 


All of the 1952 Arizona wool, with 
the exception of a few small farm lots, 
had been shipped to Boston by May Ist. 
Most of the wool, it is believed, will zo 
under the Government non-recourse loan 
unless sold in Boston before being ap- 
praised by the Government for the loan. 


CALIFORNIA 


Up to May 26th, it was reported, about 
1,500,000 pounds of California wool, in- 
cluding some of the 1951 clip, was sold. 
About 1,000,000 pounds were reported 
sold during the week of May 13th. Num- 
erous sales of 12-months’ wool were made 
at 63, 64, 65, 66, 68, 69 and 70 cents. 
Eight-months’ wool sold at 55, 56, and 57 
cents. Fall wool sold between 44 and 55 
cents while lamb’s wool was purchased at 
43 to 45 cents. : 

It was during the week of May 20th 
that 75 cents was reported paid on 5000 
fleeces of 12-months’ wool in California. 
There were several other sales of 12- 
months’ wool at 70 to 70.5 cents. Other 
sales of 12-months’ wool were made in a 
price range of 58 to 69 cents. For 4000 
ewe fleeces and 1000 yearling fleeces, 69 
cents was paid, also during that week. 
The last week of the month some 12- 
month’s wool was selling at around 72 
cents a pound. 


COLORADO 


Up to May 2l1st 250,000 pounds of 
Western Slope Colorado wool had been 
sold to manufacturers at prices ranging 
from 60 to 62 cents on standard contracts, 


on consignment to Boston dealers for sale 
at a later date. There is about 2% million 
pounds of consigned wool unsold at the 
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present time in the Northwestern part of NEVADA 


the State. 


IDAHO 


Two sales of Idaho wool were reported 
as made around May 10th. A clip of about 
3300 fleeces grading largely three-eighths 
and with considerable quarter-blood in it, 
sold at 56 cents. The other clip of about 
4400 fleeces, largely three-eighths, sold at 
55 cents. 


MONTANA 


The First National Bank of Montana re- 
ports several sales of wool in the Browning 
area of Montana the last week of April 
at 50 cents a pound and one clip in the 
Adel area of 4000 fleeces at 60 cents. Also 
during the first week of May, 1000 fleeces 
(15-months’ growth from whiteface ewes) 
in the Cutbank area brought 56.5 cents 
while 61 cents was paid for 3,300 fleeces 
in the Choteau section and three other lots 
totalling 4,700 fleeces were bought at 61 
cents. On May 2lst 62.5 cents was re- 
ported paid for 2,500 fleeces in the 
Chinook area and a Pendroy clip of 1200 
fleeces brought 62 cents and another in 
that section, 1400 fleeces, brought 61 cents. 

The last week 65 cents was paid for 
5,300 fleeces in the Cascade area and for 
6,000 fieeces at Great Falls. 





“AND HETER WERE MARRIED, PUL SAYS HELL SHOW 
and 600,000 pounds had been shipped east W/ HOW LAMBING SHOULD KE DONE AND HOW YOU 


SHOULD SUCAR AND WHEN Vu SHOULD MOFRKET THE 
LAMBS ~~ AND LUERYTHING f 7 


—The National Wool Grower 
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Only one clip in Nevada had been re. 
ported sold up to the end of May. This 
was a premium fine wool clip from central 
eastern Nevada which was consigned and 
reported sold after arrival in Boston on the 
basis of 65 cents net to the grower on 
shipping weight. The bulk of Nevada wool 
is shorn in May and June. Some of that 
already shorn in the western part of the 
State has been sent to San Francisco for 
storage in the grower’s name. 


NEW MEXICO 


About half a million pounds of New ‘The 
Mexico wool was sold at Roswell during | 
the month at 41 to 72 cents; clean landed, |Goo 
Boston, cost is $1.55 to $1.60. 


Ram 
| They 
They 
They 
They 


OREGON 

The latter part of April 64,000 pounds 
of fine and half-blood wool was sold at 
54.5 cents a pound, the three-eighths and 


quarter-blood grades of the clip not being Ram 
sold, and during May a few sales were 
reported at around 55 to 56.5 cents. A | 
number of larger clips were being stored | 
or moving to handlers on a consignment 
basis, it is said. On May 9th, 100,00 |, 
pounds of smooth, fine 1951 Oregon we o~ 
was reported sold at $1.45, clean basi: go | 
subject to Government core test. mor 
wr i 
SOUTH DAKOTA Du 
Shearing was getting under way in the 175 


range sections of South Dakota and grow- at 
ers were reported as not being interested 


mo 
in the prices offered at the present time. pot 
In the fleece wool sections of eastern South | 
Dakota and Minnesota where shearing was | UT 
in full swing, about 95 percent of the 
growers were reported as consigning their | sig 
wool under the Government support price | sai 
program. About five percent are said to | 60 
have sold their wool at cash prices which | Ey 
were believed to be below loan values. | lat 
Gi 
TEXAS is 


Texas wools commenced to move at a | B 
more rapid rate than heretofore with the | U 
opening of May. During the second week | |0 
12-months’ wool moved in a range of 60 
to 65 cents and the week of May 23 sold | ¥ 
as high as 70 cents a pound. Lamb’s wool 
during that week brought 72.5 cents. Dur- 
ing the week of May 23rd 250,000 pounds 
of 8-months’ wool sold at Del Rio at 65 | 
cents a pound. Eighty thousand pounds 
of 12-months’ wool ranged in price from | 
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RAMBOUILLET 


THE 


FOUNDATION SHEEP BREED 


FOR 


Increased Production 


The U. S. imported 75% of the wool we used in 1951. We have 28 million sheep, but need 
50 million. Lamb and mutton are the only meat supplies below the prewar level. 
nded,|Good sheep are a sound investment. 


RAMBOUILLETS — FOR MORE NET INCOME 


\Rambouillets produce a heavy clip of long staple, light shrinking, fine, uniform wool which commands premium prices. 
\They produce big, early maturing, thrifty lambs that feed well, yield high, and produce a top carcass. 

They are long-lived and don’t lighten up in wool during old age, which cuts replacement costs. 

‘They are hardy, good rustlers, good mothers, and prepotent breeders. 

‘They are superior out-of-season breeders — essential to early lamb production. 
Rambouillet ewe lambs of replacement ewe quality are in great demand. 


They Have Withstood the Acid Test of Time 


For free breed booklet and list of breeders, write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


#0 to 65 cents and 300,000 pounds of 12- 
months’ wool were sold at 45 to 54 cents 
or about an average of 50 cents a pound. 
During the week of May 26th some 
175,000 pounds of 12-months’ wool sold 
at 68, to 74 cents; 100,000 pounds of 8- 
months’ brought 65 cents and 250,000 
pounds of fall wool, 57 cents. 


UTAH 

All of the Jericho wools have been con- 
signed under Government contract, it is 
said, with the exception of one clip sold at 
60 cents. Offers of 65 cents on wool at 
Ephraim, Utah were reported made the 
latter part of the month with no sales. 
Generally in Utah a good part of the wool 
is being held locally or shipped on to 
Boston. It is believed that many of the 
Utah growers will take advantage of the 
loan program. 


WASHINGTON 

One Yakima Valley range clip of 40,000 
pounds, mixed grades, sold the week of 
May 19th at 54 cents delivered Portland. 
A small amount of graded fine and half- 
blood out of mixed clips sold late in April 
or early in May to Portland at 54 to 56 
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cents. A few small ranch clips are also 
reported sold at 45 to 46 cents for eastern 
account. 


WYOMING 

Some 330,000 pounds of wool in Car- 
bon County, Wyoming are reported sold at 
50 to 51 cents. In the Big Horn Basin 
prices ranged from 52 to 58 cents on sales 
made there. The only wool reported pur- 
chased in the Casper section was 18,000 
fleeces which had been contracted on the 
sheep’s back at 50.5 cents. Several Wor- 
land area clips were reported bought at 
53 cents and a large Sheridan clip con- 
tracted at 60 cents. About 60,000 fleeces 
in Rawlins had been taken at 50 to 52 
cents, 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Wool markets at Australia, New Zealand 
and South African points all registered 
gains of from five to seven percent or more 
the early part of May. While they eased 
somewhat toward the end of the month, 
it is believed they were generally still 
higher than those early in April. As an 
example, an average of $1.94 on one type 


San Angelo, Texas 





of 64/70’s and two types of 64’s sold at 
the Melbourne sale on May 22nd com- 
pared with a $1.71 average on the same 
types at the April 24th sale. Prevailing 
prices in Australia are above the sights of 
American buyers, it is said, with Japan, 
Bradford (England) and the Continent 
being the principal buyers at recent sales. 
South American markets, particularly in 
Argentina and Uruguay, were also strong 
during the early part of May. 

A June 8rd cable from Sydney, Australia, 
quoted by J. A. Hogle & Co., questions 
whether or not the finer wools remaining 
for sale in Australia will be sufficient for 
the trade in consuming centers. It is be- 
lieved the size of the current Australian 
clip has been overestimated. Only about 
150 million pounds remain to be sold and 
a large part of it must necessarily be of 
inferior wools, the cable asserts. 


TEXAS MOHAIR CLIP SOLD 


Most of the 1952 Texas clip of mohair 
had moved out of the State by the end of 
May. Prices paid were $1.015 per pound 
for adult hair and $1.265 for kid hair. 
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RICE trends on the May lamb market 
were somewhat erratic. During the 
week ending May 3rd heavy receipts and 
killing quality resulted in declines 
in slaughter lamb prices even though 
dressed lamb prices strengthened. Trade 
on spring lambs during that week was un- 
even; the bulk showed declines of 50 cents 
to $1.25 although there were instances of 
springers selling steady to 50 cents higher. 
The second week of May, with reduced 
receipts, springers were generally strong 
to $1 higher, with extremes $2 higher. 
The third week of May they held steady 
and at some markets advanced 50 to 75 
cents. 

The slaughter ewe market did not fare 
so well during the first three weeks of 
May. Slaughter ewes decreased 50 cents 
to $3 the first week of May; the second 
week they held mostly steady; and the 
third week, ewe prices declined 50 cents 
to $1. In fact, slaughter ewe prices for 
the week ending May 17th reached a new 
low for the season at Chicago. 

Outlet for feeder and shearing lambs 
was dull the first week of May as buyers 
operated cautiously because of sharp price 
discounts on yearlings. However, the sec- 
ond week of May feeder and shearing 
lambs sold steady to $1 higher and held 
steady the third week of May. 


The May Lamb Market 


Choice and prime spring slaughter 
lambs sold during May mostly in a $30 
to $31 price range, while good and choice 
spring slaughter lambs sold on the markets 
from $27 to $30. Cull and utility spring 
slaughter lambs sold during May mostly 
in a $22 to $27 price range. 

Good to prime old-crop wooled lambs 
sold during the month from $25.50 to 
$28.75. Good to prime old-crop lambs 
with No. 1 to No. 3 pelts* sold during 
May mostly from $25.25 to $28.25. 

Good and choice wooled slaughter ewes 
sold mostly from $11 to $14 while shorn 
ewes of the same grades brought $11 to 
$13.50. Cull and utility wooled and shorn 
ewes sold mostly from $7 to $11. Good 
and choice wooled feeder and shearing 
lambs sold during May mostly in a $22.50 
to $26 price range while common to good 
shorn feeder lambs brought $14 to $23.50. 
Good and choice spring feeder lambs sold 
mostly from $25 to $26.50 but some choice 
spring feeders did reach $28.25 early in 
the month. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Montana and Washington: 

Trading on lambs and sheep was report- 
ed slow early in May. One contract was 
reported on 3,000 head of mixed black- 
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Total U. S. Inspected 1952 1951 
Slaughter, First Four months 8,945,000 8,193,000 
Week Ended May 17 May 19 
Slaughter at 32 Centers .. 185,723 119,839 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

UI, SN sath Ssisipeiseseentbicenices $30.70 $36.50 

i RS Es et Ts 29.35 35.00 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40-50 pounds 59.20 59.50 

Choice, 40-50 pounds 59.20 59.50 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—April 
1952 1951 

SR TO SC eS AE 938,000 894,000 
IE lehlacesstissts<edie hdeiigiesiducaidcbicibad 405,000 406,000 
ON ieee adel sadn apendh on 1id ctranipphenisciaipiionpepnnemaose 5,281,000 4,989,000 
I cecninies ces ceeicapeignrenosmnsinmocitanigtedione 941,000 657,000 
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face lambs in the Adel, Montana area 
estimated to weigh 75 pounds, securin 
$22.60 per hundred for fall delivery. Ip 
western Montana and Washington a few 
offers were made to contract spring lambs 
for fall delivery at $22 to $23, but grow. 
ers appeared reluctant to make commit. 
ments below a $25 to $27 price spread at 
present. 


Idaho and Oregon: 

Around 1200 yearling ewes of good 
breeding sold at $35 per head, delivered 
to the Pendleton, Oregon area. In Idaho 
a few offers were made for feeding lambs 
at $20 to $22 but growers would not con- 
sider these terms for fall delivery. 


California: 

Several thousand head of spring lambs 
sold in central California at $27 for June 
and early July delivery and several thou- 
sand in the mountain region for July and 
August delivery at $25.50. Most lambs 
were expected to weigh in the 95 to 105- 
pound range.—E. E. Marsh 





*CLASSIFICATION OF SHEEP AND LAMB 
PELTS 


Classification Length of Wool 
Full Wool Over 11/2 inches 
Fall and summer shorn........ One to 1!/2 inches 
ae ee One-half to one inch 
No: 2 pelts. One-fourth to one-half inch 
No. 3 pelts and -fresh shron......Under 1/4 inch 








RALSTON PURINA FELLOWSHIP 
AWARDS 


The Ralston Purina Research Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee selected winners 
for the 1952-1953 school year at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis on March 24th as follows: 

Poultry Husbandry: Edward C. Naber, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Ernest Williams, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Dairy Husband- 
ry: Harold A. Ramsey, Raleigh, North 
Carolina; Walter E. C. Moore, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Animal Husbandry: Raymond 
F. Sewell, Ithaca, New York; James M. 
Fransen, W. Lafayette, Indiana; Daniel 
W. Beardsley, Urbana, Illinois. Veterinary 
Medicine: Wayne Binns, Logan, Utah. Al- 
ternates include: Lawrence R. Berg, Pull- 
man, Washington; Joseph E. Bertrand, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Harvey L. Bum- 
gardner, College Park, Maryland; Kendall 
L. Dolge, Storrs, Connecticut; Joseph F. 
Fontenot, Stillwater, Oklahoma; LeRoy F. 
Nelson, Ames, Iowa. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
(Continued from page 22) 

we have been unable to secure any action 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
has refused to levy any countervailing 
duty. 

Still another opportunity for correction 
of this situation has been written by the 
Congress in section 22 of the Agriculture 


-E Act of 1949. This section provides that the 


Secretary of Agriculture shall conduct an 
investigation when he believes that imports 
of any commodity are or are likely to mate- 
rially interfere with or render ineffective 
any support price program. When such an 
investigation is made, the Secretary must 
report to the President. The President may 
then decide whether the report requires 
further investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission. If he decides that it does, the 
Tariff Commission is ordered to make a 
study and report. And when that report 
is received, the President may or may not 
determine upon action to control the im- 
ports concerned. 

This provision of the law does not work 
any more than the others I have described, 
for the simple but obvious reason that the 
administration is not interested. The ad- 
ministration is engaged upon a program of 
encouraging foreign imports regardless of 
the effect on the domestic economy. It 
therefore refuses to comply with the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the acts I have 
cited. 

It is obvious that any law to be effective 
must be mandatory, allowing for no ad- 
ministrative discretion. 

To an extent that should alarm every 








Again this year at the National Ram Sale 
| will offer a choice consignment of Colum- 


bia stud, registered and range rams. They 
are produced from the same U. S. Experi- 
ment Station quality blood lines that have 
placed my previous National Sale consign- 
ments among the top. 


a 
SELECT FROM THE BEST! 
e 


Pete Thomas 
Malad, Idaho 
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American, the State Department has be- 
come the most powerful and important 
agency. of our Government. Its policies 
supersede all others, and its influence 
makes all other agencies subordinate. 
There is no doubt but that the influence 
and policy of the State Department would 
make it impossible for the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture 
to act effectively under present laws, even 
if they were inclined to do so. 

Under the leadership of the State De- 
partment, our foreign economic policy is 
twofold. On one hand we have spent the 
taxes of the American people and the re- 
sources of our Nation, to the amount of 
more than $100,000,000,000, to bolster the 
economies of foreign nations and equip 
them for competition in world markets. 
On the other hand, we have given foreign 
nations every possible advantage in com- 
peting with our own producers both in 
world markets and in our own markets. 
The State Department is not only draining 
American agriculture and industry of its 
earnings, but is actively contributing to a 
reduction of those earnings. The American 
farmer, the American businessman, and 
the American worker are expendable, so 
far as. the State Department is concerned. 

While we can do nothing here today to 
help the watchmakers, the manufacturers 
of toys and shoes, bicycles, motorcycles, 
safetypins and other products that are suf- 
fering from this policy, we can with my 
proposal give some measure of protection 
to the American farmer so that he may 
have at least a fair break with foreign 
producers. 


The result will be a considerable saving 
to the taxpayer, an end to the indirect sub- 
sidy of foreign farmers, and a stronger 
American agriculture. We will eliminate 
one of the greatest difficulties in our effort 
to give American farmers a chance to make 
a fair price, a parity price, in our own 
markets. I hope that early action may be 
taken on this bill. 


Mr. FISHER (Texas). 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’EWART. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. I should like to commend 
the gentleman for offering this bill, which 
provides for a very badly needed correc- 
tion in the existing law for reasons with 
which the gentleman and I are quite fami- 
liar because of our relationship to the wool 
industry and other allied industries. I 
earnestly hope that the committee to which 
it is referred will give it the attention it de- 
serves, and that the House may have an 
opportunity to act upon it before the re- 
cess. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. D’EWART. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PHILLIPS (California). Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’EWART. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I also want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Montana. I rise 
to say I think the expression “parity tariff,” 
which he has used today, and which I 
think he has coined for this resolution— 
certainly it is the first time I have heard 
it used on the floor—will be as well known 
eventually as the word “parity” is in agri- 
culture. 

It is. a very peculiar situation, Mr. 
Speaker, when we have one agency of the 
Federal Government buying commodities, 
raised by American farmers, with the tax- 
payers’ money in order to support the price 
of those commodities in the market, while 
another agency of the same Government is 
bringing in the same commodity, grown 
abroad, at a less price than the first agency 
is buying the commodity for. I think we 
ought to go beyond that and say that it 
is a peculiar condition in which the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, sup- 
posedly an agency in the Department of 
Agriculture devoted to the interests and 
protection of the farmer, is in many in- 
stances working on behalf of the farmers 
of other countries against the interests of 
the farmers of this country, and working 
directly under the control of the State De- 

(Continued on page 39) 





FOR TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAMS .... 
with years of good breeding 


Look at my consignment at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE or my 
rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 








ANNOUNCING... 
Our Select 1952 Offering 


CORRIEDALE 
Stud &Range Rams 


Yearlings and Twos 
All Animals of Merit 
The Product of Conscientious Planning 


To Meet YOUR NEEDS 
BONVUE RANCH 


Golden, Colorado 
Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 


“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 
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AGIOMRNY/ 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 


National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





COLUMBIAS 
BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 
Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Ore. 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CoO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 
CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Deer 
SCHULZ, R R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


* 


HOGG, R. W. & SONS 


Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP Co. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 





PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 

Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 

Paisley, Oregon 
SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta, Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, “ 

Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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ent rather than the Department of 
Agriculture. I commend the gentleman 
strongly. I would like to support his reso- 
jution in every way possible. I hope ic 
will receive the favorable consideration of 
the committee to which it is referred. 

Mr. D’EWART. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HAND (New Jersey). Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’'EWART. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. I, too, would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Montana not 
only for his speech but also for introducing 
this resolution. It points up this incon- 
sistency in our policy which was referred 
to by the gentleman from California. 

Mr. D’EWART. I thank the gentleman. 


California Wool Show 


IXTY-one fleeces competed in the 20th 
annual California Wool Show held in 
conjunction with the ram sale in Sacra- 
mento April 28-29 this year. The California 
Wool Grower of April 29th lists the awards 
as follows: 


Grand Sweepstakes winner, and new pos- 
sessor of the $1500 Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Solid Silver Trophy, was a New Zea- 
land Merino ram fleece weighing 19.2 pounds 
entered by the Mailliard Ranch of Yorkville, 
Mendocino Co. 

A special Reserve Championship award 
was made for the Corriedale ewe fleece en- 
tered by Jerry King of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
which weighed 23 lbs. It also took first 
place in the purebred breeds division. The 
Mailliard entry was also first in the Merino 
breed division. 

Other first place winners were: 

First in Romeldale fleeces: A. T. Spencer, 
Winters, Calif, with a ram fleece weighing 
13.8 lbs. 

First in 2 blood and fine wool, Mailliard 
Ranch with a New Zealand Merino ewe 
fleece weighing 14.4 lbs. 

First in crossbred ewe fleeces, three-eighths 
blood, Phil Smith, Fort Bragg, Mendocino 
County, Calif. 

First in common braid fleece: Martin 
Arnold of Lake City, Modoc County, with a 
Lincoln ram fleece weighing 18.4 lbs. 

First in breed class: Glen Maddux of 
Bakersfield, Kern County, with a Rambouillet 
fleece. 





TROPHY AWARDS 


Best fine wool fleece in Northern Counties, 
California Wool Growers Association trophy: 
Mailliard Ranch. 

Best medium wool fleece in Northern Coun- 
ties: California Wool Growers Assn. trophy: 
Phil Smith. 

Best coarse wool fleece in Northern Coun- 
ties; California Wool Growers Assn. trophy: 
Martin Arnold. 

Best medium wool fleece from Middle 
Counties; Norton Wool Co. trophy: Mrs. Mary 
Wiswell, Lincoln, Sutter County. 

Best fine wool fleece, Southern Counties; 
E. H. Tryon, Inc. trophy: Glenn Maddux. 

Best medium wool fleece, Southern Coun- 
ties; Swift & Co. trophy: William Shafer, 
Parlier, Fresno County. 

Best group of three fleeces, any single com- 
petitor, Northern Counties; California Wool 
Growers Assn. perpetual trophy: Mailliard 
Ranch. 
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CALIFORNIA SWEEPSTAKE AWARDS 


Best fine wool fleece in California; Bank of 


America trophy: Mailliard Ranch. 


Best medium wool fleece in California; 
Bank of America trophy: Phil Smith. 

Best California range ram fleece, San Fran- 
cisco Wool Trade Assn. trophy: Jim Long, 
Zamora, Sacramento County. 

Heaviest estimated clean weight of fleece, 
California grown; Adams & Leland, Boston, 
trophy: Mailliard Ranch. 

Most valuable fleece from manufacturer's 
viewpoint; National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers’ trophy: Leslie and Lee Crane, 
Santa Rosa, Sonoma County. 

Wool Show judge was J. M. Coon, man- 
ager of the Western Wool Storage Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Wool Show management was under Dr. 
J. F. Wilson, wool specialist, University of 
California, Davis. 





Moisture, A Factor 
Against Halogeton 


ESPITE the seriousness of the poisonous 

halogeton plant where cattle and sheep 
graze in several Western States, it is hardly 
conceivable that it could become a prob- 
lem in areas of higher rainfall, say U. S. 
Department of Agriculture weed special- 
ists. 

The rapid spread of this annual in the 
dry sheep- and cattle-range country is the 
result of two factors: first, its ability to 


Included in our NATIONAL RAM 
SALE consignment will be the top 
yearling (Reserve Champion) and 
the top pen at the 1952 Sanpete 
Rambouillet Show. 


In addition to our regular consign- 
ments for the sales, we have a 
few good-quality yearlings and 
rams for sale now at the ranch. 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 


adapt its size to a very short moisture sup- 
ply so it can produce a surprising yield 
of seed under difficult conditions, and, 
second, the absence of strongly competitive 
plants there. 

“On the other hand,” according to Dr. 
R. L. Lovvorn, chief of the Division of 
Weed Investigations of the, Department, 
“halogeton may have appeared to be 
spreading faster than it really was because 
of late the. ranchers and others have been 
looking at weed pests more closely. 

“Although halogeton kills some sheep 
and cattle in areas where it grows under 
conditions discouraging to most plants, it 
is not to be thought of as a possible pest 
in humid regions or areas of strong grass 
growth. Halogeton is, therefore, not at all 
likely to take hold in the Middle West, 
for instance, where it would have to com- 
pete with a horde of other weeds and 
crop plants much better suited to taking 
advantage of an ample moisture supply.” 

The worst infestation of halogeton now, 
as in the past few years, is in southern 
Idaho, Nevada and northwest Utah, and 
there are some relatively bad spots in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and California. (It has 
recently been found in Colorado also.) 


(Continued on page 48) 


Keep the quality of 


your wool clip up. Buy 
NIELSON Rambouillets. 


One of the oldest Rambouil- 
let flocks 
famous for its 


in America and 
long, fine 
staple wool. 





— OUR 1951 RECORD — 


. Highest selling stud ram, National 
Ram Sale, $2000. 

. Highest selling range pen, National 
Ram Sale, $510 per head. 
(shown above) 


. Highest per head average at Na- 
tional Ram Sale, $530.35. 


. Top-selling stud ram, Sanpete Ram 
Sale, $750. 
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EAR WOOL --- FOR HEALTH- BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKi 
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South Dakota Puts On 
Lamb and Wool Week 


UR Auxiliary has been very busy since 

the first of the year. On February 
26th, the first meeting of the South Da- 
kota Auxiliary was held at Belle Fourche. 
An executive board appointed by President 
Mrs. Rudie Mick and composed of ladies 
representing different areas of the country 
are: Mrs. Ferd Hoffman, Belle Fourche; 
Mrs. Albert Williams, Spearfish; Mrs. Otto 
Wolff, Rapid City; Mrs. Fred Lamphere, 
Buffalo; Mrs. Leroy Clarkson, Indian 
Creek; Mrs. Thomas Burke, Castle Rock. 

Wool legislation was discussed and let- 
ters sent by the organization to Congress- 
men from South Dakota urging their sup- 
port for the “Buy American” proposal. 

Plans and reports on the 1952 “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest were launch- 
ed. Home demonstration agents of Lau- 
rence and Butte counties were present to 
get early data on the contest. “Thank you” 
letters were sent to Woolworth Company 
for sponsoring transportation for the con- 
testants. 

Through the efforts of the Auxiliary, a 
proclamation by Governor Sigurd Ander- 
son of South Dakota was issued desig- 
nating the week of April 1 through April 
8, 1952 as “Lamb and Wool Week.” 

Much advertising went out through 
papers, radio, meat counters, restaurants, 
and dry goods stores. These are State- 
wide promotion schemes carried out by 
Better Restaurant Association of South Da- 
kota and Safeway, Inc. as well as home- 
owned stores. 

We sponsored a Wool Booth at Indus- 
trial Show in Deadwood March 27th-29th. 
The senior suit of Catherine Furois, of St. 
Onge and the junior dress of Donna Jones 
of Belle Fourche that won the trip to the 
last contest at Portland were used on mani- 
kins in the booth. Background of wool 
yardage and wool yarn, through courtesy 
of York Golden Rule of Belle Fourche, set 
off the dresses. The yarn was arranged 
on a wheel. Many toys, novelties and 
sheep pictures adorned the booth. The pro- 
ject stimulated lots of interest because this 
area is not devoted to sheep raising but to 
gold mining. 

Teas are being sponsored by the Auxil- 
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iary in different schools to enlighten the 
girls and mothers of the vast possibilities 
of the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contest. On Monday, April 7th, the first 





Proclamation 


Whereas, South Dakota’s _ stock- 
men, through their industry, thrift 
and enterprise, have increased sheep 
and wool production and distributed 
it into all the far-flung corners of the 
State, advancing it even in the more 
intensive “small farm” areas of the 
East River Region from a minor to 
a major industry; and 

Whereas, South Dakota as a re- 
sult of the commendable effort to 
diversify the stock raising industry 
has become a leader in lamb and 
wool production and thereby mate- 
rially increased the State's income; 
and 

Whereas, the use of wool for cloth- 
ing and lamb for the table has been 
on the decline throughout the coun- 
try when the production and con- 
sumption of these valuable livestock 
products are of such vital importance 
to South Dakota’s economy; and 

Whereas, the industry west of the 
river has enlisted the support of the 
women with the result that an auxil- 
iary has been organized known as 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the South 
Dakota Sheep Growers’ Association, 
the mission of which is to promote 
the practical use of woolen clothing 
and the consumption of lamb; 

Now, therefore, I, Sigurd Ander- 
son, Governor of the State of South 
Dakota, do hereby proclaim the week 
of April 1 through April 8, 1952, as 


LAMB AND WOOL WEEK 


and heartily second and support the 
praiseworthy efforts of South Dako- 
ta’s producers in the development of 
this worthy and necessary enterprise 
which is playing a major part in the 
farm prosperity of this progressive 
commonwealth. 

Signed—March 25, 1952. 











om, 


of the teas was held in Buffalo High 
School. Mrs. Ward Van Horn and Mrs. 
Ted Matson of Buffalo made arrangements 
for this affair. The same type of get-to 
gether will take place in the Belle Fourche 
High School in May, with Mrs. Ferd Hoff. 
man acting as chairman. 
—Mrs. Rudie Mick 





Washington’s Educational 
Campaign 
| 9 Women’s Auxiliary of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association voted, 
at their State Board meeting, March 6, 
1952, to launch a sustained educational 
campaign in the fields of soil conservation, 
range management, sheep raising, meat 
processing, distribution, diet, clothing, 
style, natural fibers, the products of the 
livestock industry, and “free enterprise” 
and related subjects. 

Part of this program we intend to carry 
out by use of 16 millimeter sound films. 
The Yakima Valley Regional Library, 
North 8rd and A Streets, Yakima, Wash- 
ington, will act as depository, booking 
agent, and previewers of all films received. 
The Chamber of Commerce Agricultural 
Committee, the Yakima Newspapers, K. 
Y. A. K. Farm Service Program conducted 
by Dick Passage, and Granges, will help 
us with publicity and advice. The Grange 
Headquarters, Mr. Walter Omeg, Deputy 
Master, is being very generous with the 
use of their hall for previews. All county 
agricultural agents and other leaders of 
farm groups are urged to attend previews 
and to offer advice and suggestions and 
requests for pictures needed. The fact is, 
the variety of films on order offers some- 
thing of interest to everybody, regardless 
of occupation, and the pictures are brought 
here for the use and enjoyment of every- 
one. 

This is a statewide project. Any re- 
sponsible organization in the State of 
Washington may borrow the films or other 
material, by paying the postage both ways, 
on the films and damages, if any, to 
the films. 

Previews will be announced as the pic- 
tures come in for our use. We are trying 
to keep each picture one month. The first 
of such previews was “The Story of Wool 
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and Botany Clothes of a Nation” on April 
95th. 

This summer—June 20 to September 1— 
we will be receiving all the Swift & Com- 
pany films. They are in technicolor, and 
produced by professionals. They cover 
about every subject related to the livestock 
industry. There will be one for just about 
every profession. Medical profession, for 
instance, will be interested in the story 
of new drugs—anti-biotics, etc.; all women 
will be interested in cosmetics which are 
by-products of livestock industry. The 
“Free Enterprise” system of distribution 
and marketing of all these products is put 
up on film, too, and this should appeal to 
business men and women everywhere. 

—Pearl Brady, Publicity Chairman 
Box 1437, Yakima, Washington 


Utah’s Officers Active 


HE new officers of the Women’s Auxil- 

iary to the Utah Wool Growers have 
not been letting grass grow under their 
feet since their election in January. Since 
then, the President and Contest Chairman 
of the Salt Lake Auxiliary have held a 
meeting at which clothing instructors in 
the Salt Lake high schools and University 
of Utah as well as those in the area close 
to Salt Lake were guests at luncheon. 

On February 27th the same type of 
meeting was repeated at the Utah Agri- 
cultural College campus when the State 
President, Mrs. M. V. Hatch of Panguitch, 
her vice president, Mrs. Phares Nielson of 
Fountain Green and Mrs. Emory Smith, 
past president, met the home demonstra- 
tion agents and the staff of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at the college. The 
Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary was host at 
luncheon after which the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest was outlined and 
problems connected with it discussed. Fol- 
lowing the meeting the group was in- 
vited to appear before approximately 200 
4-H Club leaders and tell them about the 
contest. 

The following day our State Contest Di- 
rector, Mrs. Wynn Hansen, visited the 
4-H Club leaders, home demonstration 
agents, and county agents and distributed 
the new contest brochures. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, publicity chairman, 
has recorded six radio broadcasts on the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest, 
giving out such information as who is eligi- 
ble to enter, how to enter, where to obtain 
brochures, how to obtain samples and se- 
lections of wool, points garments are to 
be judged on, prizes to be awarded, how 
to fill out contest entry blanks, the newest 
trends in woolens, suggestions for the be- 
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Salt Lake Contest Winners: Left to right, Elizabeth Page, Senior Division; Karen Jarvis, 
Carol Grundvig and Gladys Pannier, Junior Division. Miss Haruki Terasiwa, the other 
Senior Award winner, was not present when this picture was taken by the Tribune- 
Telegram Staff Photographer. 


ginners, and dates of area contests. A tele- 
vision program has been tentatively sched- 
uled and the Sunday, March 23rd edition 
of the Salt Lake Tribune carried a full 
page picture in color and an article featur- 
ing Miss Elaine Holt, 1951 contest winner, 
as the cover on its magazine section. 

The broadcasts _ are made _ possible 
through the generous cooperation of Mr. 
Von Orme of radio station KSL who 
handles news of the farms, ranches, stock 
shows, and other agricultural affairs. The 
programs are put on the air either very 
early in the morning when the school girls 
and boys are tuned in or at noon when 
the housewife is usually listening. 


Salt Lake Selects 
Sewing Contest Winners 


HE Salt Lake City Chapter has been 

holding a series of luncheon meetings 
at the homes of members. The hostess 
and her co-hostesses prepare a luncheon 
and everyone else pays for her lunch, all 
the money going to the Chapter treasury. 
This method of raising funds has added 


variety and proved very satisfactory. 

The March meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. R. V. Wixom. Hostesses in- 
cluded Mrs. James A. Hooper, Mrs. Don 
Kenney, Mrs. H. S. Erickson, Mrs. H. A. 
Tyzack and Mrs. I. H. Jacobs. 

Guest speaker for the afternoon was 
Miss Elizabeth Bryan, “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” contest winner who recently 
completed a year’s study at the Traphagen 
School in New York City on her scholar- 
ship won for her original design in the 
1949 contest. 

The April meeting was held at the Am- 
bassador Club. Following luncheon Mrs. 
Wallace Toronto, who spent several years 
with her husband in Czechoslovakia, told 
of experiences under the Nazis and Com- 
munists. 

Installation of the new officers and a 
book review following luncheon at the 
Aviation Club constituted the May meet- 
ing. New officers to serve until May, 1953 
are: President, Mrs. Reynold V. Wixom; 
first vice president, Mrs. Tony Smith; sec- 
ond vice president, Mrs. Walter Smith; 
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secretary, Miss Martell Erickson; treasurer, 
Mrs. Don Kenney; auditor, Mrs. Aaron 
Hansen; and historian, Mrs. Lucy B. Seely. 

The first of the area elimination contests 
in the 1952 “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
sewing contest was conducted in the 
Tribune-Telegram Auditorium the evening 
of May 21st. Girls from East, South, West, 
and Granite High Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Utah modeled their woolen cos- 
tumes. Winners in the Senior Division 
Elizabeth Page, Haruki Terasiwa; 
alternate, Janet Shupe. In the Junior Di- 
vision, Karen Jarvis, Carol Grundvig, and 
Gladys Pannier will represent the area. Al- 
ternates are Sherilyn Stewart, Janiel Lar- 
sen and June Knudsen. These girls will 
appear in the Utah State finals to be held 
November 24th. Contest director 
Mrs. S. T. Greer. 

Mrs. M. V. Hatch, Utah Auxiliary presi- 
dent from Panguitch, and Mrs. Wynn S. 
Hansen, Utah contest director from Col- 
linston, were present at the style revue 
and contest. 


were: 


was 





WEAVE IT YOURSELF WITH 
WOOL 


and win a special State Prize, a fifty 
dollar Defense Bond — offered by 
Handweaver & Craftsman in the sixth 
annual competition, “Make It Your- 
self With Wool,” sponsored jointly 
by the Women’s Auxiliary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
The Wool Bureau, Inc. 

This competition is open to girls 
from 14 to 22 in thirteen western 
wool growing states — Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 

All work on entry garments .— 
weaving and sewing — must be the 
work of the contestant. Entries are 
limited to suits, dresses, and coats 
made of 100 percent virgin wool. 


Contest Closes December 1, 1952 


Write now for entry blanks to 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York, or 
The Wool Bureau, Inc.: Attention: 
Sewing Contest Department, 16 West 
46th Street, New York 86, N.-Y. 
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What's Being Done for Wool 
(Continued from page 24) 


make her purchase a satisfactory one. The 
material we are preparing for these ‘In- 
stitute Days’ has been tested in two pilot 
seminars, one at Bozeman, Montana last 
November and the other at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University in February of 
this year. As with all of the Bureau’s work, 
we want to be sure that it actually meets 
the needs of the teachers of textiles and 
home economics and, of course, the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

“President Ackerman,” continued Mrs. 
Brandau, “presided at the Columbia semi- 
nar in February and Mr. Giles Hopkins 
and Miss Ruth Jackendoff were members 
of the panel discussion. Close to 100 top 
educators, merchandising specialists and 
scientists attended. 


“Now as soon as the manual is finished 
on the basis of criticism and suggestions 
made at the two pilot seminars, arrange- 
ments will be completed for the schools in 
each State. 

“In the West particularly, we hope to 
work closely with the Women’s Auxiliaries 
to the wool growers’ associations in mak- 
ing these Institute Days a real community 
affair.” 

The details involved in the preparation 
of material and the conducting of these 
schools is hard to conceive. As part of the 
equipment for them, two brochures have 
been finished, “How to Select Wool—How 
to Wear It” for teenagers and “Pressing 
and Care of Your Wool Wardrobe” for use 
in high schools, colleges and home sew- 
ing contests. Greatest care, naturally, must 
be exercised in assembling the facts, for 
any publication of the Wool Bureau must 
be regarded as authoritative. 


Distributive Education 


The distributive education program of the 
Wool Bureau would require many words 
indeed to give it adequate coverage. Start- 
ed in 1950, it has built up powerful mo- 
mentum. Since I only had a vague idea 
about distributive education, I asked Mrs. 
Dorothy W. Burgess, Director of Sales 
Training, for enlightenment and this is 
what she told me. 

“Distributive education is 
training for people working in wholesale, 
retail and service trades. It is one of the 
four types of vocational training now of- 
fered in practically all of the States. The 
other three types of vocational education 
are agriculture, trade and industrial edu- 
cation and home economics. It is supported 


vocational . 


by Federal, State and local funds and 
operated through the departments of edu- 
cation in State and city school systems. 

“Since the field is an open one,” Mrs, 
Burgess revealed, “and any industry may 
take advantage of the opportunity to fur. 
nish material on the distribution of their 
products, it is largely a matter of ‘getting 
there firstest with the mostest.’ This the 
Bureau has done.” 


I think anyone would agree that the 
Bureau has made available an exceptional- 
ly fine supply of material for this distribu- 
tive education program. Its “Woolfacts 
Sales Program for Men’s Clothing Sales- 
men” should certainly delight any teacher, 
it is so complete and well-worked out. 
Covering five sessions, usually held at night 
to prevent disruption of the working hours 
of those who participate, the course is 
conducted by professional distributive edu- 
cation instructors who have had experience 
in retailing and in vocational training. 


In the teacher’s kit which goes with the 
sales program are copies of “Woolfacts for 
Selling Men’s Clothes,” “Fabric Identifica- 
tion,” “The Saga of Wool in War and 
Peace,” “Buying Men’s Suits,” “Wool,” 
“Wool Products Labeling Act,” “Woolfacts 
for Retailers,” “Male Plumage,” “How You 
Can Sell More Wool Clothing,” “The Right 
Clothes at the Right Time,” wool charts, 
textile swatches, film strips and records 
covering the manufacturing process, as 
well as a list of other material available 


through the Bureau’s library. It is easy 


to see how stimulating such a course would 
be to people working in stores. 





“WOW YUU RELAX AND ENJOY ENJOY YOURSELF FOR 
AWHILE ---AFTER / 00 THE DISHES [LL TELL YOU WHAT 
HAPPENED 70 Vole PRIZE RAN) TODAY. # 


—The National Wool Grower 
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to fit your needs! 


As Mrs. Burgess says, “It helps develop 
creative sales people instead of just clerks 
and we feel the Bureau’s presentation re- 
sults in increased’ sales and reduces sales 
costs, which, of course, is our aim.” 

Additional sponsors of the sales training 
program are the members of the Wool 
Bureau’s Men’s Wear Advisory Committee, 
composed of distinguished manufacturers. 
They have given inestimable help in shap- 
ing up the material for the training schools, 
for, here again, the material is based on 
surveys and tests so that it will be factual 
and give the group to which it is directed 
training that is actually needed. 

“It is our plan to expand the sales train- 
ing program,” Mrs. Burgess continued. “At 
present it is directed toward men’s cloth- 
ing salesmen. We hope to go ahead in 
training people in selling women’s wear, 
yard goods, children’s wear and possibly 
home furnishings.” 

As head of the Sales Training Depart- 
ment of the Wool Bureau, it is the re- 
sponsibility of Mrs. Burgess to help in the 
preparation of the material for the train- 
ing schools, or at least pass upon it—she 
may not actually write all of it—and set 
up training institutes for teachers who are 
going to give the training course. Occa- 
sionally, upon request, she also goes out 
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TARGHEE SHEED 


Mature Targhee Rams — U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 


Targhee sheep were developed by the United States Government for the western range industry. 
The breed was scientifically developed over a period of 26 years for high production and performance 
under rugged range conditions. The sheep produce a very desirable market grade of 1/2 blood wool and 
ewes of the breed have proven to produce more pounds of lamb on the range. 


Range sheepmen, both large and small operators, prefer the crossing ability of Targhees for the 
heavier, thicker fleshed lambs and’ uniform, long staple fleeces. 


“Use Targhee rams this season.” Take advantage of this new breed of sheep developed especially 


For more information and a list of breeders write to: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


Box 72, Bozeman, Montana 


to some of the larger stores to present the 
program to their personnel. Mrs. Burgess 
has done graduate work at the Prince 
School of Retailing in Boston, and has 
had actual experience herself in retailing. 
Most of her professional experience has 
been in the field of distributive and voca- 


tional education. Included in her past 
positions are those of Director of Retail 
Store Training Schools and Assistant State 
Superintendent of Distributive Education 
in Connecticut. 


Home Sewing Contest 


Little, of course, need be said about the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest 
that is now in its sixth year. A combina- 
tion of hard werking Auxiliary women, 
coordination of the program under the 
Wool Bureau’s Director of Home Sewing, 
Miss Mary North, and the generosity of 
those who have contributed the awards 
have made this event of national signifi- 
cance in wool promotion. Probably those 
of us who enjoy the style reviews at the 
conventions each year do not stop to con- 
sider it from that point of view. For exam- 
ple, do you know that the Wool Bureau 
actually receives more newspaper clippings 
on the “Make It Youself—With Wool” con- 


test than in any of its other features? This, 
of course, is due to the local character of 
the event and the coverage given it by 
local papers. That is natural. However, 
the press clippings received by the Bureau 
on the national event at Portland last De- 
cember actually out-numbered those com- 
ing in on any other type of promotion 
work. And that is some record. It brings 
up a vision of a really national contest 
with most of the 48 States participating. 
With increased recognition of the value of 
the program as evidenced by new donors 
of prizes—$10,000 more this year through 
presentation of 13 portable sewing ma- 
chines by the Singer Sewing Machine Com- 
pany and of traveling expenses to State 
champions by the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany—and the efforts of Miss Mary North 
to assist States without Auxiliary organiza- 
tions, it could be accomplished. 

Other phases of the broad promotion 
program of the Wool Bureau will be pre- 
sented in future issues of the Wool Grower. 
The best way, of course, to understand 
just what is being done for wool is to visit 
16 West 46th Street, New York, and see 
for yourself how rapidly the wool project 
is developing.—Irene Young 
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ARIZONA 


A few light showers in north and east on 
2lst and 22nd. Ranges excellent throughout 
State, with surface water ample. Livestock 
in good to excellent condition in all areas. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged above normal in 
north and central coastal areas and well 
above normal in Central Valley and south. 
On north coast and in central Sierra Neva- 
das, very light, scattered precipitation. On 
central coast, pastures and ranges beginning 
to dry in some districts due to warm, dry 
weather. In upper Sacramento Valley, much- 
above-normal temperatures together with 
desiccating northerly winds very beneficial 
for haying operations; grains maturing 


rapidly; considerable movement of cattle to 
mountain ranges continued. 





“Bright Victor’ — Undefeated Grand Champion 
Ram, 1952 Texas Show Circuit. 


OUR SPECIALTY... 
ambouillet 
ange 


ams 


- - -- and Studs 


From the OLDEST and LARGEST 
Registered Flock in the Southwest! 














MILES PIERCE V. |. PIERCE 
Alpine, Tex. Ozona, Tex. 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending May 27th. 








Lake City, Modoc County 
May 18, 1952 


Feed on the spring range is extremely 
short. It has already gone to seed and is 
drying up. It looks like a short feed year 
on top of a hard winter. The range is east 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and the 
Cascade Range and the feed and climate 
is all the same. The weather is good, now. 

I keep my sheep home all year around. 
They came through the spring the best 
yet with no losses and I have a better 
percentage of lambs saved this year. It is 
too early for a lamb market in this area. 
The asking price for yearling ewes is $35 
but I do not know of any sales. 

Shearing is just about ready to start in 
this area now with the rate of 40 cents 
with board and 55 cents without. This 
includes shearing, tying and sacking. There 
have been no wool sales to date. Offers of 
50 cents per pound have been made, how- 
ever. 

Up to this time no one has made appli- 
cation for Government loans on wool. Un- 
less offers come up, I expect to apply for 
one. —Martin G. Arnold 


Robbins, Sutter County 
May 16, 1952 


Almost all the lambs have been contract- 
ed in our area with $27 to $28 being paid 
for fat lambs with delivery into June. 
Feeder lambs went at $26.50 to $27.50 for 
immediate delivery. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes have been sold recently at $30 to 
$34 out of the wool. 

A little wool has sold in this area from 





60 to 70 cents with most lots of fine wool 
selling at 65 to 67 cents. Only one small 
lot in my territory went at 70 cents. While 
I am not sure, I believe a large percentage 
of wool growers in this section are apply- 
ing for loans, including my firm with 4200 
yearling ewe fleeces and 3700 lamb 
fleeces. 

Shearers receive 40 cents without board 
here in California. The contract price is 
50 cents with no portable corral. I be- 
lieve 58 cents would be paid if portable 
corrals were available. 


—J. P. Arbios 


COLORADO 


Cloudy, cool, and wet. Precipitation 25 to 
200 percent above normal, with greatest ex- 


cesses in Platte River Drainage, extreme 


—Panamas— 


Don’t miss my consignment of five yearlings 
and five lambs at the National Ram Sale. 
They have good conformation, like the typical 
Bell Panama below, and the same quality 
fleeces with which | placed First, Second 
and Third in recent Pacific 
wool shows. 


YEARLING EWES AND EWE LAMBS 
FOR SALE AT THE RANCH 


TOM BELL 


International 


Rupert, Idaho 














SHEEP SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 
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southwest, and high elevations of southwest; 
amounts 1 to 2! inches at many stations. 
Weather conditions slowed agricultural ac- 
tivities, but greatly benefited crops, ranges, 
and water supply. Ranges and pastures im- 
proved. Livestock continues very good to 
excellent. 


Walden, Jackson County 
May 26, 1952 


The feed and. summer are coming in good 
shape here in North Park. The wool is all 
shorn but nothing done with any of it. 
Sheep and livestock wintered well and are 
in good shape. 

- —R. B. Rogerson 


Norwood, San Miguel County 
May 19, 1952 


The weather since May Ist has been 
very good with feed fair but considerably 
better in comparison with the last two or 
three years. My sheep go on the summer 
range May 25th; prospects for feed are 
very good. The number of lambs saved 
this season was below last year as I did 
not have many twins. 

From 30 to 40 cents is being paid shear- 
ers with board while the price without 
board is 5 cents more. This is about the 
same as last year. 

Some have sold their wool for 50 cents 
a pound here; some have gone under the 
Government loan and others have con- 
signed. The Government program allowed 
advances of 40 cents per pound at loading 
time. 


—P. C. Whitely 


IDAHO 


Generally a little warmer than last week 
with average temperatures near normal. 
Showers middle of week throughout State 
and scattered showers Saturday; substantial 
amounts in east very beneficial to spring 
planting. Good growing weather with ade- 
quate sunshine in most areas. Winter grains 
in excellent condition in many areas. 


Boise, Ada County 
May 24, 1952 


In Owyhee County the spring feed has 
never been better, but due to the late start 
in growth it is not as fully matured as 
usual at this time. I move my sheep to 
the summer range between June Ist and 
15th and July Ist. Prospects are good for 
feed this year but it is a little early to 
rains are always 


forecast,, as summer 


needed. 


June, 1952 


We have had no heavy spring loss this 
season. Also losses from predatory ani- 
mals are practically nil. The number of 
lambs saved this spring is about the same 
as last. Lamb contracting has been at 
a standstill as well as that for yearling 
ewes. While I have heard of several 
growers making application for a wool 
loan with the Government I have heard 
nothing regarding recent actual transac- 
tions in wool in this section of Idaho. 


—Colin McLeod, Jr. 


MONTANA 


Seasonable temperatures, except warm in 
northern portion east of Divide. Moderate to 
heavy precipitation in south-central and 
southwest, light elsewhere except very light 
in extreme east. Seeding spring grain near- 
ly done. Livestock in good to excellent con- 
dition. Sheep shearing under way. 


Stanford, Judith Basin County 
May 21, 1952 


We have had lots of rain during May. 
During the last week we have been losing 
a few lambs with enterotoxemia. We have 
never used the anti-serum but probably 
should now. —G. Curtis Hughes 


NEVADA 


Light precipitation over north and central, 
with some local: frosts in north. Humboldt 
flood waters receding, but much bottom land 
still covered. Livestock doing well and lamb- 
ing nearing completion. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool week. A few scattered, light show- 
ers, but precipitation negligible. Ranges in 
north and west good but in southeast dry 
and grass short. Some supplemental feed- 
ing of livestock continues in drier areas, but 
elsewhere stock showing good gains on 
range feed. 





HAMPSHIRES 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 
1948 and 1951 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, 
Chicago, 1949 and 1950 


Today's top value for lamb pro- 
duction from California to Virginia. 
Breeders’ list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











COLUMBIA SHEEP 
The All American Breed 


Columbia Rams are used in 
Range Herds to: 

Produce large sheep 

Increase pounds of wool 


Increase length of staple 
Improve color of wool 
Decrease shrinkage 

Increase value of ewe lambs 
Provide open face sheep 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah 











COMING TQ THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


will be another QUALITY consignment 
of well-grown yearling rams, carrying 
the same bloodlines as the $1,000 Ram- 
bouillet sale topper at the ‘49 National 
(shown at left) and the $2,500 top year- 
ling at the ‘50 National. 


We are consigning 38 head to the Na- 
tional Ram Sale, August 18 and 19, 
and 21 head to the Sanpete Ram Sale, 
August 23. 

YOU'LL LIKE THEM! 


Range Rams Also for Sale at the Ranch 


GEO. L. BEAL & 





EPHRAIM, 
UTAH 


SONS 






















































SER PEERED eS 








EWE MARKING 
HARNESS 


Speme which ewes teed and when; 
ram’s potency. Saves time, money, 
lambing space! Durable JouRGENSEN 
make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
(winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 
or fob SF: HaRNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
$0c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L., San Francisco. 















WILKE'S 
Triple Purpose Drench 


Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 
Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 

standing drench on the market. 
Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 


WEST PLAINS 





MISSOURI 





ORndbisn 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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OREGON 


Showers general but light, mostly less than 
0.15 inch. Work near normal, with much ac- 
tivity in cultivating, dusting, and preparing 
spring fallow. Most spring-planted crops 
need moisture. Fall-planted grains look 
good, but would be greatly improved by ad- 
ditional rain. Unirrigated pastures, ranges, 
and hay land deteriorating. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Excessive rains of 4 to 6 inches on 2lst 
and 22nd in Black Hills area brought damag- 
ing creek floodings; precipitation elsewhere 
nearly normal, except in upper James River 
Valley. Temperatures cool. Pastures gen- 
erally good. Sheep shearing in progress. 
Lambing, calving and farrowing nearly com- 
pleted. 


TEXAS 


Warm, sunny weather first of week. 
Change to cooler towards end, with light to 
locally torrential rains in all except some 
High Plains and trans-Pecos counties. All 
growing crops satisfactory progress. Cot- 
ton planting active in northwest; cotton mak- 
ing fair growth in north-central and _ north- 
east; some replanting will be necessary 
when field dry; good growth in southeast 
and south, with fruiting in south. Hay mak- 
ing under way. Green feed improving; cat- 
fle in good condition. 


UTAH 


Mild temperatures and showers through- 
out the week very helpful to crops and 
ranges. Flood waters slowly receding. Sheep 
and lambs very good considering severity of 
the winter. Alfalfa looks good. 


Monticello, San Juan County 
May 16, 1952 


My sheep go on the summer range June 
25th with prospects for feed very good. 
Feed on the winter range has been short 
since the first of May with the weather 
dry. While it is a little late, grass is start- 
ing well on the lambing range. I have 
had some loss this year from wild onions 
but it was not too serious. 

I have heard of offers of 50 cents on 
some coarser wools in this area and sev- 
eral growers have applied for Government 
loans. I pay shearers 40 cents without 
board; this includes shearing, tying and 
sacking. —A. J. Redd 


LaSal, San Juan County 
May 23, 1952 


Cold weather the last part of May has 
retarded the growth of feed which is gen- 
erally good after May 15th. I move my 
sheep to the summer range between June 
15th and July Ist and the feed outlook 
there is good. Our lamb crop this year was 
a little below 1951; our docking was 
about 110 percent. 


We pay shearers 40 cents without board 
as against 38 cents last year. This is alg 
the contract rate which includes shearing 
tying and bagging. 

No recent transactions in wool have 
come to my attenton here in Utah but 


EAR TAGS 





identify and 
tect your 
livestock. 
Write today for \2a0i1) 
a “SALASCO” 
price list. 


SALT LAKE 
STAMP CO. 


42 West Third South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Scourable Branding Fluid 


Based on U.S.D.A. Formula 
Red and Black 
Green 





F.O.B. Warehouse 
PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 


734 NW 14th Ave. Portland, Oregon 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
* Will Do the Work of 


Two Ranch Hands 
x Wonderful Pets for 
Children 








¥% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Encl d 


Send C.0.D. 
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SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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I Guarantee 


THESE WOMB SUPPORTS FOR EWES IF YOU 

HAVE ONE ON HAND WHEN NEEDED. 

PRICE $3.00 FOR THREE, $5.25 FOR SIX. 
GEORGE EDWARDS 


BOX 553 LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 





almost every sheepman is talking about 
getting a Government loan. 
—Charles Redd 


R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool! Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
484 Ness Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged above normal. 
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12 and 14 Foot...one or two beds 
Patent Pending 


Builders for over 45 Years 


Wau. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. Co. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 








Precipitation on 2 or more days, with totals 








for week generally 25 to 50 percent below 





normal. Excellent week for plant growth. 
Cutting hay in Yakima Valley. Some winter 
wheat beginning to head in east. Pastures 
excellent entire State. 


SUFFOLKS 





Yakima, Yakima County 
May 21, 1952 


About 10,000 pounds of 1951 wool from 
this area sold at 56 cents last week in 
Portland. I haven't heard of any 1952 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 








WINTER RANGE 
WANTED: age 


SHEEP 


We are in the market for good 

winter range — not too far from 

Richfield, Utah, and about 1500 
good grade sheep. 


M. & O. RANCHES 


175 West South Temple, Salt Lake City or 
Salina, Utah 


wools being sold nor of any applications THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


: “ C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer, 
being made for Government loans. Shear rampage < 


ers receive 35 cents, 43 cents with wool 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock 


in the bag, here in Washington. 
Feeders are offering 20 cents a pound 











for lambs here but growers are holding 
out for 25 to 28 cents. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes sold at $27.50 to Kentucky recently 
and $35, early delivery in the wool, was 


Disease, Shipping Fever, Pneumonia, 
Mastitis, Bacillary Enteritis, use 
WYETH TUBEX PENICILLIN. 


Elastrators - Rings - Paint - Sheep Supplies 
For Sale by Eric C. Pollei 


NATIONAL SERUMS & LIVESTOCK 
SUPPLIES CO. 


given for whiteface crossbred yearling 
18 Post Office Place — Salt Lake City, Utah 


ewes. 








For Foot Rot. Blue Bag, Over-Eating 











June, 1952 








Godfrey Priddy and son Dan 


RANCHER SAYS LOSSES 
CUT SHARPLY SINCE 
USING LENTOVET 


Dixon, Carir.—Raising | At lambing time, we use a 
purebred Hampshire, Suf-| Lentovet injection to off- 
folk and Southdown sheep | set pneumonia. It prevents 
Godfrey Priddy and son, | a lot of stiff joints in lambs, 
Dan, run about 1,200 head | too . . . especially during 
on 1,300 acres, along with | wet weather. 

about 1,500 feeder lambs.| “Often a ewe will be torn 
Both father and son are|after lambing and a shot 


demonstrate Tubex use 
on one of their Southdowns. 





PENICILLIN EASY 10 


This is the easy, modern 
way to use veterinary peni- 
cillin. No need to sterilize 
needle. Use Tubex to inject 
Lentovet, All-purpose Len- 





enthusiastic about results| of All-Purpose Lentovet 


USE WITH TUBEX® 


tovet or Lentovet-600 Sus- 
pension. All supplied in 
easy-to-use Tubex car- 
tridges with sterile needle. 
Write for free dosage chart. 








CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 
Available in Canada from John Wyeth & Brother, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


with Wyeth’s Tubex® syr- 
inge and Lentovet (peni- 
cillin in Tubex cartridges). 

Mr. Priddy says, “Since 
we’ve been using Lentovet 
our death loss from all 
causeshasdroppedsharply. 


will fight infection. We ex- 
pect improvement in 24 
hours. We’ve had fine 
results too, in treating hoof 
rot and navel infection 
witheasy-to-use Tubex and 
Lentovet.” 








Wyeth Incorporated 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Uijeth 
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We have: had more cold, dry, windy 
weather this year than since 1910 and as 
a result the spring range is unusually dry. 
However, the heavy snow pack should 
make good summer ranges. After trailing my 
sheep past the Richland-Hanford Atomic 
Area and Artillery Range since April 20th 
I finally, last week, shipped and trucked 
eight bands out to the summer range. 
My spring losses have been normal and 
about the same number of lambs (about 
125 percent) were saved. One band of 
1465 ewe lambs (coming yearlings this 
February, 1952) lambed out 83 percent 
mottled faced lambs this April. These 
ewe lambs that lambed are going in other 
bands. —H. Stanley Coffin 


Eureka, Walla Walla County 
May 18, 1952 


Our low spring ranges dried up early 
this year owing to an exceptionally dry 
April. Showers early this month helped 
the weeds but most of the outfits that could 
possibly move have left for higher ranges 
now. The heavy snows of last winter as- 
sure good summer grazing on the high 
ranges. 

We had quite a few stiff lambs this 
spring and I would like to know the cause. 
It was a very good year for twins, how- 
ever, and I believe a high percentage was 
saved in this area. 

There has been no contracting of lambs 
as yet. There is such a wide difference 
of opinion between prospective buyers and 
operators for a number of reasons that 
trading has been at a standstill. I believe 
that all the wool and lambs are about 
100 percent in first hands. The wools here 
are consigned or stored at West Coast 
points; do not know of any Government 
loan applications being made. 

One band of crossbred yearling ewes 
sold early at $35. 

I see no reason to be overly bearish on 
our industry even with the wool setback. 
These good Washington fleeces will be 
needed and so will the lambs. 

—Frank Buckler 


WYOMING 


Week cool. Precipitation in all sections; 
light to moderate in west, moderate to heavy 
in east. Livestock good to excellent; shear- 
ing in progress. Soil moisture greatly in- 
creased. All crops in good condition for 
rapid growth with advent of sunshine and 
warmer temperatures. Some damage by 
frost, especially in west. 
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HALOGETON 
(Continued from page 39) 


“This weed may or may not invade more 
of the range country,” asserts Dr. Lovvorn. 
“The greatest concern is in the southern 
part of the range area where crested 
wheatgrass is not so well adapted as in 
the central and northern range country. 
Wherever there is as much as 10 inches 
of rainfall in the Intermountain area, crest- 
ed wheatgrass will crowd out halogeton 
except where the grass can’t be encour- 
aged or where it is definitely discouraged.” 

Concentrated killing of halogeton with 
chemicals, the scientist points out, can be 
profitably carried out along railroad rights- 
of-way, along highways and ranch roads, 
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and about corrals and shipping pen 
Throughout the area, he says, 2,4-D [ 
pounds in 50 gallons of water for an acy 
of spraying) has proved a good killer. He 
called attention to the widespread infor. 
mation put out in the States with the mog 
serious infestations and suggested that in 
terested farmers and ranchers get in touch 
with the county agent, State agricultum 
college or experiment station, or public 
land or forest people. 

Control, Dr. Lovvorn says, is largely 4 
matter of seeding crested wheatgrass 
where it will take hold, as it is the strong 
est competitor the weed has. Where halo- 
geton is bad and you can’t grow this grass, 
it’s better not to use the range. 
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Range Rams 


Commercially Proven for UNIFORMITY and <= 
WEIGHT 





TARGHEE COLUMBIA 


The Mutton Fine-Medium Dense 1/, Blood Fleeces 


Natural Fleshing 
Original Bag 
Milk Yield 
Open Face 
Polled 


See Our Sale Consignments 
Rams Wintered on the Range 
Stud Rams Available 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO. 


Stanford, Montana 











“The choice of rams 
is the most effective 


influence on inheritance.” 


—Bureau of Animal Industry, 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


THEREFORE, IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO USE THE BEST RAMS AVAIL- 
ABLE. THESE YOU WILL FIND 
AT THE... 





dm VATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


MONDAY, AUGUST _ 1 8: Hampshires, Suffolks and 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 19: Rambouillets, Panamas, Columbias, 


Targhees, Corriedales, and 
Whiteface Crossbreds. 


Under the Management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
414 Pacific National Life Building 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 





